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HE London Conference has reached this week 

a very serious deadlock over the foreseen and 

fundamental difficulty of the evacuation of 
the Ruhr. It is possible that some solution will have 
been found before these lines appear, but it is not 
very likely. For there can be no solution save by 
a more or less complete surrender on the part of the 
French Government. In this matter France has not a 
leg to stand upon. M. Poincaré declared over and 
over again that the sole object of the military occupation 
of the Ruhr was to cover and protect the economic 
occupation. It is now agreed that economic evacuation 
shall take place at once, and there can be no reason, 
therefore, why the soldiers should remain, unless the 
real object of their presence was some purpose which 
even M. Poincaré did not dare publicly to avow. It 
is obvious, at any rate, that the success or failure of 
the present Conference hinges upon this question. 
On all other questions agreement has been reached. 
But unless the German delegates can secure a definite 
promise of the complete evacuation of the Ruhr by 
some fixed and not far distant date, it is useless 
for them to pretend to agree about anything else, 
for on their return to Germany their political lives 
would not be worth a week’s purchase, at the hands 
either of the Reichstag or of German public opinion. 
Without a prompt and unqualified evacuation of the 
Ruhr by the French there can be no settlement, no 
international loan, no Dawes plan. 

* * * 

In one sense, of course, the difficulty is imaginary, 
since M. Herriot is probably almost as anxious as Dr. 
Marx that the evacuation should be completed by an 
early date. But apparently M. Herriot doubts his 
own power and hesitates to take the necessary decision. 
His hesitation may readily be understood. It will 


not be easy for him to defend the evacuation either 
in the Chamber or in the Senate, and if he makes the 
attempt it is quite possible that he will be defeated 
and forced to resign. But that, as it seems to us, 
is a risk which he is bound to take, not only in the 
interests of Europe and of France itself, but for the 
sake of his own political future. From a personal 
point of view he is faced with the unpleasant alter- 
native of either returning to Paris empty-handed 
or else having to explain away “ concessions "’ which 
will be regarded, at least by the Parisian press, as 
of vital importance. That he should be in such a 
difficult position is the fault of his predecessor, not 
of the Germans or of the other Allies. The invasion 
of the Ruhr was a gigantic mistake for which someone 
must pay, and it looks as if it is M. Herriot—who 
always disapproved of it—who must pay. But if 
he has the courage to pay without flinching and to 
challenge his critics, in the Chamber and in the press, 
to do and say their worst, he has, we believe, a consider- 
able chance of weathering the storm; for France 
now desires a settlement only a little less vehemently 
than we do. Possibly M. Herriot will have to make 
a big personal sacrifice, will have, that is to say, having 
made the necessary concessions, to allow himself to 
be replaced by a successor who will be able to accept 
what he has done whilst repudiating responsibility 
for it. Everything, therefore, seems to depend upon 
the personality of M. Herriot—of whom we really 
know very little. But it is hard to believe that he will 
willingly break up the Conference. 
* * * 


While the outlook in the American electoral campaign 
continues on the whole favourable to Mr. Coolidge, 
it is recognised that the Democratic candidate has 
made an excellent beginning. Following the unvarying 
custom, he went to his own city in West Virginia to 
receive formal notice of his nomination and to make 
the speech of acceptance. Mr. Davis is an accom- 
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plished orator, and his address had a fine rhetorical 
sound. It contained a thoroughgoing denunciation of 
the Harding Government for its proved corruption, and 
of the Republican party for its indifference to the oil 
and other scandals, and for its obsolete tariff policy. 
This, of course, was common party form, though done 
with unusual force. What made the speech note- 
worthy was Mr. Davis’s downrightness on the subject 
of America’s international responsibilities, particularly 
in respect of the World Court and the League of Nations. 
He congratulated the Irish Free State on its entry 
into the League; predicted that Russia, Germany, 
and Mexico would soon be members of the Council— 
leaving only one vacant seat at the table. He main- 
tained that it was the duty of the President to co- 
operate officially, by every means at his command, for 
the presence of the United States at international con- 
ferences in the character of unofficial observer was incom- 
patible with the dignity of a great nation. He protected 
himself by saying that the United States could not 
come in “ until the common judgment of the American 
people is ready for the step”’; but his implied cer- 
tainty as to that readiness was plain enough. After 
the defeat of the Wilsonians, in the Democratic con- 
vention last month, it was thought not unlikely that 
Mr. Davis would prefer to soft-pedal the League issue 
in the campaign. His speech will encourage the 
Western irreconcilables in their hostility ; but it will 
undoubtedly bring out Mr. Coolidge’s difficulty with 
the great number of Republicans in the Atlantic States 
who resented Harding’s surrender to Senator Lodge 
and have felt the official policy of the last four years 
as a humiliation. The powerful non-party organ- 
isations which have been doing pro-League education 
will naturally be delighted, while Mr. Davis will be 
able to make play with the fact that President Coolidge, 
after proclaiming that the League was a dead issue 
for Washington, has in practice moved far beyond 
the position of his predecessor. 


ok * ok 


We are glad that the Government has decided not 
to pursue the prosecution of the Communist editor 
of the Workers’ Weekly. Mr. Campbell was arrested 
at the instance of the Director of Public Prosecutions 
and accused of having published “ seditious” matter 
calculated to induce the military forces to disobey 
lawful orders. The form of the withdrawal was not 
very convincing and it is a pity that the Government 
ever allowed the prosecution to be instituted. In 
Great Britain we have an adult democracy—perhaps 
the only adult democracy in the world—and it does 
not need to be protected against “sedition.” It 
pays no attention to men like Mr. Campbell—until 
they are arrested and prosecuted. And then it is 
inclined to take them much more seriously than it 
would otherwise have dreamed of doing. To attempt 
by force to suppress the Campbells of England is as 
foolish as it would be to forbid a grown up son to read 
a salacious French novel. Complete freedom of the 


press is a luxury which in this country, at any rate, 
we can afford, and it is time the police authorities 
were informed that prosecutions for “ sedition’ are 
out of date and will not be officially supported. The 
Home Secretary would do well to circulate a Minute 
to this effect and thus save the Public Prosecutor 





——— 





from the necessity of such a palpable climb-dow; 
as he has had to make this week. 
* * * 

The report that Mr. James O’Grady has asked for 
the withdrawal of his nomination as Governor of 
Tasmania brings again to the front the Labour Govern. 
ment’s difficulties over this question. The Labour 
Party has few rich men in its ranks, and these find 
plenty of calls on their money. A poor man cannot 
afford to be a Governor, and thus Mr. MacDonald 
is driven to fill such posts with men not of his political 
persuasion. This does not necessarily matter; for 
a Governorship need not, and should not, be treated 
as a party office. But the virtual exclusion of the 
supporters of one party, and that the party in power, 
has obvious disadvantages. There is a feeling that 
Governorships should be somehow democratised and 
thrown open to poor men. To do this would mean, 
even if the expenses were cut down by less lavish enter- 
taining, a big rise in emoluments. This is doubtless 
what will have to be done with the great Governor. 
Generalships. But is such a functionary as the 
Governor of Tasmania really necessary at all? It 
may be desirable to uphold imperial unity by sending 
a Governor General to Australia; but what is the use 
of the minor Governors in each of the separate States 
of the Commonwealth? Surely the short cut out 
of the present difficulty is to abolish the office. No 
one will be a penny the worse—not even Sir Henry 
Slesser, who has his eye on Mr. O’Grady’s safe seat 
at Leeds. For, if Mr. O’Grady is not going, the Solicitor- 


General will not get that seat in any case. 
* * * 


We do not find it possible to deplore the fact that 
the attendance at last Saturday’s “ great fight” at 
Wembley fell so far below expectations as to make it 
impossible for the promoter promptly to pay the 
large sums which he had promised to Gibbons and 
Bloomfield. It is all to the credit of the British 
sporting public that it will not flock to “shows” of 
that sort, and if Major Wilson’s failure deters others 
from attempting to stage such contests in England, 
so much the better. Boxing is one of the oldest and 
finest of our national sports and deserves to be encour- 
aged in every reasonable way, but the giant “ purses” 
which nowadays have become common have turned 
the sport into a business and led to the promotion of 
fights which are no fights at all. It was made perfectly 
clear on Saturday that Gibbons and Bloomfield were 
not in the same class and ought never to have been 
matched; nor would they have been matched, had 
not the promoters imagined that they could persuade 
the public to believe that Bloomfield stood a chance, 
and might thereby make a great deal of money for 
themselves. It is right enough that great boxers 
should be paid, and paid well, but when we hear— 
as was reported in the Press this week—that Dempsey 
has refused an offer of £60,000 on the ground that it 
is an insufficient inducement for him to meet any 
claimant to his honours, we cannot help feeling that 
the whole thing has become a rather unpleasant 
of farce, and that in a sport which has been commer 
cialised to that extent there is no sport at all. The 
American public apparently is still prepared to provide 
huge “gates” for shows of this kind, but the British 
public is not, and British boxers will either have t 
emigrate or else content themselves with the compara- 
tively small financial possibilities of genuine mate 
at the National Sporting Club or the Albert Hall. 
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Those who love the sport for its own sake will not 
wish that the facts were otherwise. 
* * * 


Work is held up on an important section of the new 
Glasgow-Edinburgh road by a strike of the labourers. 
The men are employed under conditions approved by 
the Unemployment Grants Committee, and the con- 
struction of the road ranks as relief work. The Govern- 
ment recently removed the condition that men engaged 
on such work should be paid less than the standard 
rates of wages for similar employment, but there is 
still no obligation on contractors or municipalities to 
pay the standard rates. In this case, some of the 
men are receiving only 11}d. an hour, as compared 
with the 1s. 2d. an hour paid for similar relief work 
by the Glasgow Corporation. Other constructing firms 
are paying 117d., but a proposal to pay this rate 
temporarily, and to refer the whole matter to arbitra- 
tion, has been rejected by the contractor concerned. 
We have more than once expressed the view that it is 
wrong policy, and bad economy, to treat such work 
as road construction as relief work to be paid at a 
specially low rate. This is the surest way of securing 
bad work and low output. The right way is to engage 
men for such jobs through the ordinary channels and 
at the standard rates. No less employment is thus 
provided, and the men work at the job as if it were 
normal employment, and not in the spirit of stone- 
breaking. The Government, by removing the ban on 
the payment of standard rates, has done what it can 
to ensure this. It remains for the municipalities and 
the Trade Unions to see that standard rates are 
actually paid. 

* * 

The troublous oe of rents is still by no means 
settled. On Clydeside, a serious rent strike is still 
in progress. Huge arrears of both rents and rates 
are owing, and the house-factors are now threatening 
to put a policy of wholesale eviction into force. Wages 
and employment are alike very bad in the Clyde area, 
and there is no doubt that many of the tenants simply 
cannot afford to pay, while many more are holding 
out for political reasons or from a sense of solidarity. 
£200,000 is owing in Clydebank, the centre of the strike, 
for rent alone, and a further £100,000 for rates. It 
will be remembered that the Clyde Members of Parlia- 
ment have been pressing energetically for further 
legislation, with the object of reducing the permitted 
level of house-rents to or near the pre-War amounts. 
The Government, naturally, can give no support to 
this drastic proposal, which would further swell the 
anticipated loss on new houses, and might jeopardise 
the whole building programme. The remedy for the 
present situation cannot be found in lower rents: 
it must be sought in higher wages. The Clyde, depen- 
dent mainly on shipbuilding and engineering, is the 
hardest hit of all big centres by the slump; and this, 
as much as any native pugnacity on the part of its 
inhabitants, accounts for its reputation as a storm- 
centre in current troubles. 

* . * 


The building dispute continues, but negotiations 
ye been resumed, and there seems to be more hope 
° a Pe It was for some time uncertain whether 

€ Liverpool operatives would agree to attend the 
—e or to be bound by its decisions. In the end 
bn —_ representatives, but gave them only a watching 

el. ere is still, apparently, no intention on their 
ao of falling in with the terms of any purely national 
= ment, unless it includes some provision for local 
view Fa autonomy in the fixing of rates. If this 
its old ds, it means either that Liverpool must continue 
isolation from the national method of fixing 

a or that the constitution of the National Wages 


itions Council must be revised. Alterna- 


tively, the employers and operatives can make a new 
national agreement, ignoring the Liverpool difficulty, 
and leaving the dispute there to settle itself by a process 
of exhaustion. After six weeks of inconclusive struggle, 
both employers and operatives in other centres seem 
to be in a mood to reach agreement if they can. The 
Trade Unions have exhausted their funds and are 
subsisting on what they can borrow from Unions in 
other trades. The employers who have locked out 
their men are losing work and money to employers 
who have agreed with their adversary quickly. Neither 
side has anything to gain by prolonging a struggle 
by which both are bound to suffer. 


~ * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: There was never 
any real danger that the Dail would stultify itself 
by rejecting the Boundary Bill. Even if such a decision 
did not entail the denunciation of the Treaty by Irish 
Nationalists for the benefit of Northern Unionists 
and English Diehards, it could not have been carried 
without bringing down Mr. Cosgrave’s Ministry; and, 
whatever else the Dail may want, no section of its 
members desires an appeal to the constituencies at 
this moment. Most people were less afraid that the 
measure would be rejected than that deputies would 
seize upon the opportunity offered by the debate to 
relieve their feelings in speeches that must complicate 
the difficult task of the Government and might inflame 
opinion in the country. On the whole, considering 
the provocation, the tone of the discussion was sane 
and reasonable. If strong things were said, it was 
recognised on all sides that the British people could 
not be accused of seeking to repudiate their obligations 
on account of a press campaign organised by one of 
their political parties. In the most persuasive and 
effective speech he has yet made in the Chamber 
Mr. Cosgrave analysed with scrupulous fairness the 
developments of the border controversy since partition 
was made practical politics by the Act of 1920; and 
showed that the Free State demand for a revision 
of the boundaries is simply an assertion of the right 
that the principle of no coercion which the South has 
adopted towards the Northern majority shall not be 
twisted by that majority into a denial of the right 
of minorities in its enclave to come under the Govern- 
ment of their choice in so far as this is compatible 
with economic and geographic considerations. 

* * * 


Opposition to the first reading was confined to the 
Labour party, which showed less than its usual good 
sense in endeavouring to defend the thesis that, though 
Great Britain has not broken the Treaty, it might be 
profitable for the Free State to act on the assumption 
that the document is null and void. To adopt such 
tactics would be to justify the Republicans up to the hilt, 
and present their leaders with a battle cry which would 
enable them to sweep the country. Obviously Mr. 
Johnson’s real fear is not that the Boundary Commission 
will fall through, but that its award may provoke an 
upheaval in Southern Ireland that will, result in a 
general smash. While this is a danger that cannot be 
ignored, to meet it as Mr. Johnson proposes would 
be merely to precipitate the catastrophe. Were Sir 
James Craig’s latest offer, to discuss not only the 
boundaries but ‘“‘other correlated questions,”’ seriously 
meant, the outlook would be more hopeful. An agree- 
ment which would ensure fair play for minorities 
destined in any event to remain inside the Six Counties 
might do something to reconcile Free Staters to a 
rectification of the boundaries. Tory = on 
Ulster could ensure that the Northern Government 
would make a genuine offer, and such pressure would 
produce better results for both countries than the 
campaign now in progress to force Free Staters into 
the arms of Mr. de Valera. 
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THE RUSSIAN TREATY 


E were obliged last week to comment upon 
the Russian Treaty before we had had an 
opportunity of reading its actual text. 

Most of the speakers on the adjournment debate 
in the House of Commons were in the same position. 
We imagine, however, that if its text had been available 
the Treaty would have suffered even more severely 
than it did at the hands of its critics. It is hard, 
indeed, to discover any single point in it upon which 
Mr. Ponsonby or the officials of the Foreign Office 
can be congratulated. It has been said that it is 
“all give and no take,”’ but that seems to us hardly 
a fair criticism, for although there is “‘ no take,” there 
is also very little “‘ give.” If the Treaty is practically 
worthless from the British point of view it is also 
worthless to the Russians. It enables Mr. Ponsonby 
and M. Rakovsky to claim that they have succeeded 
in drafting a document to which they can both put 
their signatures, and that may be regarded by some 
people as an advantage in itself; but if so, it is cer- 
tainly the only advantage which either party is likely 
to reap from this so-called “agreement.” 

Other commentators have suggested that at any 
rate the British holders of Russian Bonds will benefit 
under the Treaty, that though they may not get very 
much they will get something. But this appears to 
be a misunderstanding. The whole subject of Russian 
debts and of the compensation due to the owners of 
“nationalised” property in Russia, is dealt with in 
Chapter III. of the Treaty and that chapter ends 
with an Article which is as ominous as it is brief :— 
“The provisions of this chapter constitute a single 
and indivisible unit.” The immediately preceding 
article provides for—though it does not promise— 
a loan guaranteed by the British Government. If, 
therefore, the Article which we have quoted means 
anything, it means no loan, no compensation—and 
no dividend for the Bondholders. And since the 
consent of the House of Commons to the guaranteeing 
of any loan to the present Russian Government is, 
to say the least, highly improbable, it is not likely 
that the Bondholders will ever get a penny out of 
Mr. Ponsonby’s Treaty. 

We are not opposed to the granting of a loan to 
Russia. On the contrary, we think that any such 
project should be welcomed and assisted in every 
possible way—short of an actual Treasury guarantee. 
If the industrial life of Russia is to be reconstructed, 
foreign capital will be indispensable, and if it be 
possible then certainly it is greatly to our advantage 
to set a prospective customer upon his feet. But it is 
worth our while to do that only upon reasonable 
terms. The Treasury guarantee adumbrated in the 
Treaty, in effect turns the proposed loan into a gift. 
The greater part of the loan will go into the pockets 
of the Bondholders at the expense of the British tax- 
payer, who will have to find interest and sinking fund. 
In short, Mr. Ponsonby is asking us to pay Russia’s 
debts for her. Certainly in dealing with the Soviet 
Government we need a longer spoon than Mr. Ponsonby 
appears to possess. 

By all means let a Soviet loan be floated in London. 
But let it be floated in the ordinary way, with no 
more than the benevolent assistance of the Treasury. 
If the Russians can convince us that they will regard 
the loan as a loan and not as a gift, and that they 
really intend, and will be able, to repay it in course of 





i 


time, then they can get the money on the same terms 
asare granted bythe City to other foreign borrowers, If 
they cannot, then there is something wrong, and we 
had much better keep our money in our pockets, 
The burdens which the British taxpayer has to bear 
—on behalf of France and Italy and Russia—arp 
already quite heavy enough. It is the business of the 
Russians, if they want money, to satisfy the City, 
If they can do that the prospects of trade with Russia 
will be brighter than they have ever been since the 
War; but if they cannot or will not offer adequate 
security, if they refuse, that is to say, to accept, for 
this purpose at least, the ordinary standards of inter. 
national commerce, then, loan or no loan, there is very 
little chance of the development of successful trade 
between the two countries. We should be throwing 
our money into the sea. 

There are some who think that any Treaty—even 
if it be almost meaningless—is better than no Treaty 
at all. They regard the signing of an agreement as, 
at any rate, a valuable gesture, if nothing more. To 
some extent we understand and sympathise with that 
point of view. It was certainly undesirable that 
M. Rakovsky should be sent back to Russia empty- 
handed. But whatever may be the advantages of 
such a gesture, we believe that they are very dearly 
purchased when the price, as in this case, involves the 
honour of the British Government and prejudices its 
reputation for practical common-sense. Nothing can 
come of this Treaty as it stands. As we said last week, 
it is mere window-dressing. The Russian and British 
delegates did not reach an agreement; they merely 
pretended to do so in order to save their faces, signing 
a document which they knew would not commit any- 
one to anything; and we find it very hard to believe 
that any good can come out of pretences of that sort. 
Probabiy the Treaty will not be ratified by Parliament 
next month, except with such amendments as will 
lead the Russians to refuse ratification on their side. 
In practice it will not matter very much whether 
it is ratified or not; but for the sake of British credit 
we hope that Parliament will consign Mr. Ponsonby’s 
precious “agreement” to the waste-paper basket 
where it rightly belongs. 


OVERCROWDED LONDON 


What reformer but gives a sigh when he 
thinks of her—huge, sprawling, overcrowded, 
governed by a chaos of rival authorities each 

treading daily on the others’ toes, lacking the very basis of 

orderly regulation—and yet infinitely attractive, and 

presenting an infinitely attractive problem. Indeed, 4 

multitude of problems, but none more bewildering or more 

attractive than the key problem of London transport. 

It is trying to the temper to ride on an omnibus, or even 
to charter a taxi, from Marble Arch to Holborn Circus, and 
he who values time does neither in these days. But the very 
snail’s pace and the congestion of traffic along this and 
many other routes minister to the Londoner’s pride. How 
important are we, he reflects, that all this host frequents 
our streets. Congestion appears to him as the outward and 
visible sign of activity and success. And at that rate we 
are succeeding very fast; for nowadays every month sees 
the congestion grow worse—more vehicles on the streets, 
and to all seeming more passengers crowding into the 
Tubes below. 

Perhaps this feeling of complacency helps to account for 
our tardiness in dealing with a very pressing problem ; for 
no one really expects it to be solved by the Traffic Bill 
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which Mr. Gosling has been piloting through a very critical 

House of Commons. We shall get from that Bill a faint 
adumbration of a London Traffic Authority, with a limited 

wer to regulate the movements and the numbers of the 

‘buses. But the new Authority’s powers will be very nar- 
row; and it will be hardly able to touch the larger aspects 
of the problem. Everyone has admitted that Mr. Gosling’s 
Bill was conceived in compromise, and brought successfully 
to birth only on the plea that it was “a very little one.” 
It may lead the way to larger measures: by itself it can 
accomplish little. 

But where there is smoke there will be fire. From many 
different points of view, men are thinking about the London 
traffic problem; and in the long run their thoughts will 
bear fruit. There has lately for instance been published a 
little book by Captain Swinton, which is packed full with 
ideas and suggestions bearing upon it ; and Captain Swinton 
is only one among a multitude of witnesses. His book* is not 
a systematic treatise, but a collection of hints and comments, 
mostly inspired by sound commonsense as well as by long 
study of the problem. To one point Captain Swinton re- 
turns again and again. Before we can solve the problem of 
London traffic we must make up our minds what we want. 

The projected new bridge at St. Paul’s serves to raise this 
fundamental question. As every Londoner knows, the 
worst problem of London transport is cross-traffic. Build 
as many roads as wide as Kingsway as you like, you will not 
prevent the traffic from being held up, as it is now held up 
at the intersection of Kingsway and High Holborn, unless 
by some means a flood of traffic going north and south can 
be prevented from clashing with a similar flood going east 
and west. Somewhere, it is evident, such floods must cross, 
and wherever they are permitted to do so the result, in the 
central London area, is a succession of hold-ups often lasting 
for several minutes together. Even the existence of a circus, 
though it may ease the position, cannot prevent the clashing 
of the conflicting routes. Hence expedients like the under- 
ground tramway from Theobald’s Road to the Embank- 
ment, and projects like Sir Alfred Yarrow’s proffered bridge 
at Oxford Circus. 

To go over or under in the heart of a big city is both 
a considerable engineering feat and a very expensive 
matter. London is already tunnelled in all directions by 
all manner of pipes, tubes, passages, cables, and what 
not, and among these a road must be steered. To alter 
the level of a railway involves a vast amount of rebuilding 
at a prodigious cost, while to take the road away from 
the street may destroy the rental values due to position. 
Viaducts like Holborn and underground ways like that 
along Kingsway will almost certainly have to be multi- 
plied in time; but the day for any considerable extension 
of these methods of going over or under is probably 
not yet. At some other site, if not at Oxford Circus, 
an experiment may be made with Sir Alfred Yarrow’s 
bridge; but it will take a long time and a great deal of 
experimental engineering, before such methods make any 
big contribution to the solving of our problem. 

St. Paul’s Bridge is a project of a different order. Apart 
from the danger of knocking down the Cathedral it is 
apparently a fairly straightforward engineering problem. 
Phe question is not whether it can be done, but whether 
it ought to be done. The case for it is that it will provide 
& new and important through route for cross traffic 
aiming north or south, and will open out fresh districts 

in South London for business purposes. But, as Captain 
Swinton points out, the fact that it will provide a very 
convenient through route is also part of the case against 
it, For it will serve not only traffic making from north 
> eieag London or vice versa, but also traffic passing 
ugh London on its way to more distant destinations 
north or south. The question is whether such traffic 
Ought to be encouraged to come through London at all, 





. 
' London. Her Traffic— Her Improvement—and Charing Cross 
- Murray. 1s. 


or whether it would not be better to divert it round 
London by means of a great new circular road kept free 
for fast traffic. 


There are too many vehicles in London already. Can 
we not, instead of facing the hopeless task of adjusting 
London to their needs, get rid of some of the claimants 
to London’s valuable street space. Restrictions on the 
licensing of motor ’buses have been put forward with this 
object. It is proposed, by regulating both the number 
of such vehicles and the routes they may run, to cut down 
the number of ’buses on the central routes. This can 
be done, because their recent multiplication is due as 
much to the war between “ combine” and “ pirate” as 
to the real growth of the need. But less *buses will not 
even appreciably ease the difficulties caused by cross-traffic. 
And will not the creation of a fresh through route at St. 
Paul’s actually attract fresh vehicles to make the cross 
journey through, instead of round, the City ? 


Viewed in this way, the problem appears as one of 
diverting traffic by the provision of better skirting routes 
round the outside of the congested area. It is surely 
a first principle that the arterial road should, as far as 
possible, not cross but avoid the main centres of short- 
distance traffic. Since we cannot bridge London, we 
must go round it, and offer inducements to traffic to travel 
the greater distance at greater speed in the same time. 

Charing Cross is at present the storm-centre of the 
London traffic controversy. Trafalgar Square is already 
a maelstrom, and the Strand a funeral procession. North 
and South traffic passes to and from Westminster Bridge 
into a hopelessly congested area. One school of thought 
would shift Charing Cross Station to the south side of the 
river, and utilise the cleared space for a great new route of 
communication. But South London protests vigorously 
at the threatened loss of its direct route to the heart of the 
business and shopping centres, and Charing Cross, despite 
projects for a King Edward Memorial or a War Memorial, 
stays where it is. Captain Swinton believes he has found a 
way of satisfying both parties by bridging the river at an 
upper and a lower level—the railway staying where it is, 
at the lower level, and a new high-level bridge, with the 
aid of viaducts, carrying the road traffic across the river. 
As we are not constructional engineers, we cannot profess to 
adjudicate upon the feasibility of his plan. But, at least, 
it deserves the fullest consideration. No one loves Charing 
Cross as it is, even if some prefer it to this or that suggested 
alternative. 

Clearly, as Captain Swinton declares, this and London’s 
other great traffic problems demand, not only a co-ordinated 
Traffic Authority with wide powers, but also a “ Traffic 
Brain.” There ought to be someone, or some group of 
men, constantly thinking and planning with all the alterna- 
tive forms of traffic, including Shank’s pony, in their 
minds, and doing this with an eye to the future as well as 
the present, and to town and region planning as well as to 
the transport problem in the narrower sense. But it is 
hopeless to get the Traffic Brain without the Traffic 
Authority ; and who, in the present condition of London 
Government, will give us even this? We have had a Royal 
Commission on the government of London; and, faced 
with the conflicting compromises of its members, it has 
left the position exactly as it was—far too thorny a problem 
for any national Government to tackle willingly or of its own 
accord. 

Somehow tackled, however, it must be. There must be 
a co-ordinating authority covering a far wider area than 
that of the present London County Council, and empowered 
to deal directly with the closely linked problems of transport 
and region planning. In other words, no mere Advisory 
Council or Joint Committee reporting back and responsible 
to each separate authority in the Greater London area will 
at all meet the need. London Government must be tackled 
afresh as a new problem, over an area with enough to include 
B 
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all the suburbs as they are, and all the suburbs that are 
likely to rise within the surveyable future. 

If the complications of London Government as it is are 
too great for the existing authorities to take more than a 
parochial view of the problem, the responsibility will fall 
back on the shoulders of individual Londoners. Royal 
Commissions break down because they approach the prob- 
lem in the hope of reconciling the conflicting interests. If 
the interests are irreconcilable, this is the sure road to failure. 
The cross-traffic of plans and interests meets—and jams. 
If official Royal Commissions fail, we must have an unofficial 
Commission, made up of Londoners who put London before 
the L.C.C., or the City Corporation, or the Holborn Borough 
Council, or the Middlesex County Council. The Londoner 
is not so enamoured of any of these that he cannot see 
beyond them. And personal experience of London travel 
has by this time convinced him that, in spite of all the 
authorities, drastic action must be taken. It will soon 
convince him that, since no one else will, he must tackle the 
job himself as a private citizen of the world’s greatest, and 
perhaps the world’s worst-governed, city. 


BORDER DIFFICULTIES 
AND IRISH UNITY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 


N spite of Oscar Wilde’s epigram that the historians 
I merely repeat one another, history in Ireland persists 
in repeating itself. Were the border controversy 

a new and unforseen problem it would be sufficiently 
disturbing. But in principle and detail it is the same 
problem which in 1914 wrecked the hope of an Irish 
settlement on the eve of the world war. Then Tyrone 
and Fermanagh were the trump cards upon which Ulster 
relied to prevent any grant of self-government; now 
Ulster flourishes its self-governing rights in the face of 
Great Britain and the Free State alike in justification 
of its veto against interference with its authority over 
these counties. Irishmen, it is true, had no illusions that 
the passing of the Treaty had ended their border troubles. 
They believed, however, that something had been done 
to break a way out of the vicious circle in which the 
question had so long and fruitlessly revolved, by ensuring 
that it should cease to be a factor in the manceuvres and 
counter-manceuvres of English domestic politics. Most 
of the alarm created in the Free State by the develop- 
ments that followed the report of the Judicial Committee 
springs from the fear that Irish difficulties may once 
again be exploited from the point of view of the oppor- 
tunities they offer to enterprising Tory politicians. Few 
even of our alarmists really believe that the Die-Hards 
will be permitted to push their campaign to extremes. 
It is regarded more as a display of fireworks, but there 
is too much explosive stuff lying loose all over Ireland 
for us to take a fireworks display with philosophic calm. 
The attacks on the boundary clause and the Free State 
provoke resentment less by their viciousness than by 
their crass stupidity. There is a certain logic about 
the attitude of the Morning Post, which has never made a 
secret of its intention to set Ireland and England again 
by the ears. What one cannot understand is the policy 
of people who, while professing to uphold the Treaty 
settlement, are planting land-mines under its foundations. 
Had Mr. de Valera taken over Carmelite House his ad- 
herents could not have manufactured better propaganda 
for Republican purposes than its ready writers are supplying. 
According to the Daily Mail, Northern Ireland is justified 
in using any and every means to destroy Article XII. 
because its enforcement would “ Balkanise Ulster.” Yet 
the Act of 1920, which it insists must be regarded as 
sacrosanct, openly and flagrantly ‘“Balkanised” Ireland 





—— 





in defiance of the wishes of all Irish parties. i 
on still more dangerous ground the Daily Mail declares 
that English politicians in negotiating the Treaty behaveg 
to Ulster “with an impertinence . . . which had it beep 
shown to most of the Dominions would have resulted jp 
an immediate ‘cutting of the painter.’” Does Lom 
Rothermere imagine that the abrogation of the boundary 
clause which he urges would not appear to Free Staters 
as something more than an impertinence? No doubt 
it will be said it is absurd to take seriously the invective 
of the Daily Mail. Unfortunately the majority of 
Irishmen know England only through the Harmsworth 
Press, and the Republicans, like good tacticians, are pro- 
claiming from one end of the country to the other that 
what the Daily Mail says to-day Downing Street wil] 
do to-morrow. 

Hard hitting is expected in politics, though it is doubtful 
if incitements and insults are likely to promote on either 
side a spirit of conciliation and sweet reasonableness 
without which the problem can never be solved. Certainly 
it will not be solved by appeals to sectarian passions, 
and English sympathisers with Ulster who have descended 
to use this weapon should realise that no one resents 
more fiercely this sort of onslaught on the Free State 
than Southern Protestants in whose interests it is supposed 
to be made. They may have their differences with the 
Saorstat Government, but these differences are not due 
to discrimination on the ground of religion. Upon this 
point the Orangemen of Monaghan and Cavan are better 
judges than English Tories or Belfast extremists. At 
their July celebrations they declared themselves loyal 
citizens of the Free State which had shown the most 
scrupulous consideration for their feelings, and their 
Catholic neighbours, they added, had behaved towards 
them with “the utmost good-will and courtesy.” Only 
a few days ago the Protestant Bishop of Ossory, Ferns 
and Leighlin paid a notable tribute to the impartiality of 
Mr. Cosgrave’s Government, which had not merely safe- 
guarded the rights of the minority, but welcomed their 
co-operation in the public service. Whatever other 
offences the Free State may have to answer for, no man 
who knows the facts can charge its rulers with pandering 
to Catholic prejudices at the expense of its Protestant 
citizens. 

Irishmen are aware that, whatever the nominal status 
of the Northern Parliament may be, to force its leaders 
into the Boundary Commission is for British statesmen 
a particularly difficult and unpleasant task. Technically, 
Sir James Craig’s Government is entirely subordinate to 
Westminster, but other dependencies have acquired 
Dominion privileges by the same process of kicking against 
the pricks. Ulster, however, is less concerned to acquire 
new constitutional powers than to drive a coach-and-four 
through the Constitution of the Free State, and it does 
not trouble her in the slightest that the only way of doing 
this is to put Great Britain in a position in which she can 
be branded before the world as a treaty-breaker. Norther 
politicians have no real fear that participation in the 
Boundary Commission would endanger their position under 
the Act of 1920 or result in losses of territory that would 
cripple the Six Counties as a self-governing area. In 
private they frankly admit that the question is one not 
of principle but of tactics. To them the crisis appeals 
as a golden opportunity of damaging the prestige of both 
the Labour Government and the Free State without 
serious risk to their own interests, and at the same time 
of re-establishing solidarity amongst sections of their 
followers who were becoming severely critical of the 
policy of the Northern Parliament. Upon this point it 
must be remembered that the rank-and-file Orangeme? 
are desperately in earnest about the boundary, and 8 
spark might easily precipitate a devastating explosion. 
Yet their leaders, instead of damping down these passions 
continue to play recklessly with fire. 
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The wilder extremists openly avow their belief that 
by standing out to the last against a border settlement 
they will stampede Free Staters into rejecting the Treaty 
or tempt fanatical Republicans to repeat the Queenstown 
outrage at some point on the frontier. As Ulster has 
now twice as many men under arms as the Free State 
and her forces are better officered, equipped and disci- 
plined she has no fear of the result of an appeal to violence, 
more especially as she is confident that Great Britain, 
however little the English people might like it, could not 
hold aloof. Even if English parties acquiesced in the 
setting-up of a Republic upon the ruins of the Free State, 
the border question would be wiped out with the Treaty, 
and the whole of the Six Counties would remain under 
the sway of the Northern Government. It is questionable 
if the Balkans could improve upon the cynical realism of 
Belfast politics. 


The Free State while genuinely anxious for accom- 
modation with the North has shown a lamentable lack of 
vision in its handling of the problem. If it preaches 
national unity it adopts in practice methods which have 
done more than Orange oratory to make the two-nations 
theory an established fact. Michael Collins abandoned 
the Belfast boycott, though not before irreparable injury 
had been done to the future relations of the divided areas. 
This disastrous precedent did not prevent his successors 
from repeating the same blunder in a new form by the 
erection of a customs barrier on the Northern frontier. 
It is true that the intention was to safeguard Free State 
industries rather than to harass Ulster traders, but 
Unionist politicians can be pardoned for representing 
the experiment as a more effective attempt to stereotype 
partition than the provisions of the Act of 1920. An 
equally formidable stumbling-block is the decision to 
transform Southern Ireland into a Gaelic State isolated 
in language and literature, and with institutions and 
ideals wholly different from those of the majority of 
Northern Irishmen. Events may show that this is the 
development best suited to the Free State, but in pursuing 
it the South must reckon with the fact that it is com- 
plicating political divisions by a new cultural antagonism. 
Mr. de Valera once declared that the Irish language without 
freedom was better than freedom without the language. 
It is for Ireland to make her choice as to whether the 
language without national unity is better than unity 
without the language. 


These things do not affect the right of the Free State 
to secure the transfer of the border areas in which a 
majority of the population desires to renounce the authority 
of the Northern Government. But they do show that 
the problem of Irish unity is by no means so simple as 
many Nationalists believe. Even if the Boundary Com- 
mission were to be set up with good-will on all sides and 
its awards unanimously accepted, we should still have 
the hardest part of the work to do. The almost universal 
failure to grasp this fact and the bias of both North and 
South in favour of hasty and drastic solutions do not 
fneourage optimism. Yet if the two Irish Governments 
cannot agree, and few who face the facts anticipate agree- 
ment, there is no reason why they should not agree to 
differ. An arrangement, however unsatisfactory, concluded 
between President Cosgrave and Sir James Craig would 
be better from the national point of view than a good 
‘greement imposed upon the Six Counties by Great 
Britain for the nominal benefit of the Free State. This 
was clear to Michael Collins, as is shown by his pacts 
_ the Ulster leader which unfortunately were nullified 
y Republican violence. Apparently it is not yet clear 


teary who fill his place, and though they cannot be 
a for insisting upon the letter of their bond its 
tlee™ ete fulfilment will not atone for the lack of imagina- 
Hon which hesitates to sacrifice immediate advantages 
i the interests of future unity. 





THE TWO GERMANYS 


FRANKFURT-AM-MaIn, August 11th. 
Das Deutsche Volk, einig in seinen Stimmen und von 
dem Willen beseelt, sein Reich in Freiheit und Gerechtigkeit 
zu erneuen und zu festigen, dem inneren und aiisseren Frieden 
zu dienen und den gesellschaftlichen Fortschritt zu férdern, 
hat sich diese Verfassung gegeben. 
Art. I. Das deutsche Reich ist eine Republik. 


O run the preamble and the first Article of the 
Constitution finally adopted by the Constituent 
Assembly at Weimar five years ago to-day. If 

the German People was in fact united on August 11th, 
1919, it is united no longer. There are two Germanys— 
the old and the new—fighting for the mastery and it will 
be a fight to the death. Rither the German Republic 
will survive and Germany will enter on a new era and become 
one of the chief factors in European peace and unity, or 
the bad old régime will return, with or without the Hohen- 
zollerns, and Germany will sooner or later once more be 
a menace to the peace and unity of Europe. In the interest 
of Germany no less than in our own interest we must ho 
for the former contingency, which there is good ground for 
believing to be the more probable, but prudence requires 
that we should recognise the other possibility. 

The issue at stake is far more than a mere question of 
the form of Government. On the side of the Republic 
are all the “ good Europeans ” in Germany, all the forces 
that make for peace and for reconciliation with other 
nations. On the other side are the militarists, the Chau- 
vinists and all the forces that make for a war of revenge. 
It is the Germany of Goethe against the Germany of 
Ludendorff. And there is in Germany no alternative to 
the Republic except the old régime. A constitutional 
monarchy is impossible in Germany—and, indeed, in most 
countries except England, where it has been arrived at 
by a long process of development. It is absurd at this time 
of day to set up a new constitutional monarchy. A country 
that is ready for one is ready for a Republic. Besides, 
it is our natural tendency to keep the forms and change 
the substance. In France, as the French proverb says, 
Plus cela change, plus c'est la méme chose. In England, 
plus cela reste, plus c’est autre chose. Other nations have 
not our mentality in this respect. It was essential in Ger- 
many to change the form of Government completely. 

It is not easy to form an estimate of the respective 
strength of the two opposing forces in Germany. Numeri- 
cally, I do not doubt, the Republicans are a large majority, 
for they include the whole of the working class. At the 
general election in May the monarchist parties polled about 
45 per cent. of the total votes cast, whereas in 1920 their 
poll was 34 per cent. of the total, but not all those who 
voted for one or other of these parties desired the overthrow 
of the Republic. The question was not a real issue in the 
election. I am convinced that a plebiscite on the return 
of the Hohenzollerns would Ad | in a large negative 
majority, but their return is not the immediate danger. 
The immediate danger is the control of the Government 
by the German Nationalist Party which, if it continued, 
would mean the restoration of the old militarist régime in 
all its essentials, even if the form of the Republic and con- 
stitutional methods were temporarily maintained. The 
danger would be much smaller but for the docility of the 
German people. That the workmen at any rate are becom- 
ing less docile is certain, but it is impossible to say how far 
the change has yet gone or what would be its practical 
outcome in the event of an open attack on the Republic. 
Unfortunately the workmen are badly led, are more and 
more losing confidence in their leaders, and—what is worst 
of all—are not united. 

If it be true that the German Nationalists have now 
agreed to accept the Dawes plan on condition that they are 
admitted into the Government, the danger is imminent. 
I find it, however, hard to believe that the present Chan- 
cellor and the majority of the Centre party can have agreed 
to such a bargain. If they have done it to get the Dawes 

lan through the Reichstag they have made a great mistake. 
it would be far better that the German Nationalists should 
prevent the plan from passing the Reichstag than that 
their support should be bought at such a price, for an 
appeal to the country would soon settle the question of the 
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Dawes plan against the Nationalists, whereas the latter, 
when once they are in the Government, will set themselves 
to wreck the plan in its working, and the plan, as many 
Germans have observed, leaves loopholes for wreckers. 
The only satisfactory way out of the present parliamentary 
situation is another general election immediately after the 
vote on the Dawes plan, whatever the result of the vote 
may be. President Ebert has twice threatened his own 
party with dissolution to force it to accept measures to 
which it was opposed. We shall see how he will act now 
that his own party demands a dissolution. 

In Frankfurt the anniversary of the Republican Consti- 
tution has been worthily ce'ebrated. Yesterday there was 
an impressive ceremony on the Opernplatz, followed by an 
immense procession through the principal streets of the 
town. This evening there has been a torchlight procession. 
The working-class enormously predominated, both in the 
attendance at the ceremony on the Opernplatz and the 

rocession, the bulk of which was made up of the Trade 

nions. There was a strong contingent of the members 
of the new Republican organisation, the ‘“ Reichsbanner 
Schwarz-rot-gold,”’ which is spreading very rapidly, but 
even that organisation has its headquarters in Frankfurt 
in the Trade Union House. 

Thus the festival of the Republic in Frankfurt has been 
mainly a festival of Labour. The bulk of the middle 
classes have held aloof. In the street in which I live 
my window is the only one that has displayed yesterday 
and to-day the Republican tricolour. The gentleman 
occupying the next flat to mine was overheard through 
an open window—as he wished to be—loudly protesting 
against the house being disgraced by the “ black, red and 
gold rag.” It must not be assumed that all the middle 
class people are against the Republic. Many of them 
are indifferent. Many more are suffering from the “ respect 
of persons” that is so terribly prevalent in Germany, 
and is of course the consequence of a régime of discipline 
and repression. 

I should suppose that as regards the celebrations of yester- 
day and to-day Frankfurt is a fair example of Germany as a 
whole—probably a very favourable example. For no other 
town in Germany possesses the Frankfurter Zeitung— 
one of the most valuable assets of German Republicanism. 
It is a great advantage that the Republicans have on their 
side nearly all the best papers in Germany, including the 
best paper in Europe. Every inhabitant of Frankfurt 
who wants to get the news must read the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, and it is a powerful influence. If, in spite of its 
influence, so small a proportion of the Frankfurt middle 
classes have joined in celebrating the anniversary of the 
Republic, it is probable that the proportion was even 
smaller elsewhere. If Germany takes the path of sanity, 
the Frankfurter Zeitung will deserve a large share of the 
credit. It is a standing — that there are men of good will 
in Germany even in the capitalist classes. No Socialist 
or Communist paper has been so consistently just and 
objective, as many workmen indeed recognise. 

Since their defeat on the two questions of the Dawes 
= and the military inquiry the audacity of the anti- 

epublican parties has increased, perhaps because they 
think that it may be for them a case of now or never, 
perhaps because they have actually made a bargain with 
the vernment. Their great score is the scandalous 
prohibition by the Bavarian Government of the observance 
of to-day’s anniversary. This open revolt against the 
Republic on the part of the Government of a German 
State has greatly moved Republican opinion. It is felt 
that the toleration of Bavarian impudence has gone too 
far and that the time has come to take a stand. My own 
opinion on the subject is what it always has been. The 
only way of dealing with Bavaria is to give it the choice 
of submitting to the Constitution or being expelled from 
the Reich. If it chose the latter alternative, it would 
soon have to come back again unconditionally. As it 
is, Bavaria is a source of weakness to Germany and a 
centre of sedition. 

There have been other incidents of much less importance, 
but still significant. At an official commemoration of the 


fallen at Stuttgart on the anniversary of the war, a Catholic 
priest and a Protestant — delivered bellicose speeches 
against the Republic, wit 


out protest from the functionaries 


present. The Nationalists have also distinguished them. 
selves by organising attacks on Frenchmen who had 

to Germany on the occasion of the anniversary of the wa; 
to show their sympathy with the German people. Naty. 
ally such conduct on the part of Frenchmen does not syit 
the book of the organisers of hate. At Greisswald, wher 
an organised attempt was made to break up by violence g 
meeting addressed by Henri Barbusse, the local authorities 
and the police did their duty and dispersed the rioters, 
The German Nationalist party has, in consequence, de. 
manded disciplinary measures against the local authorities, 
and proposes to interpellate the Government on the subject 
in the Reichstag. At Halle, where M. Gernut, secretary 
of the Ligue des Droits de Homme was to have spoken, 
the meeting was prohibited by the local authorities because 
the Nationalists threatened disorder. 

Much worse than these and similar incidents was the 
speech made by President Ebert at an official commemora- 
tion of the fallen. As a German friend of mine said yester. 
day, it might have been delivered by the Kaiser. It was 
pure Chauvinism from beginning to end, and in the course 
of it the President said that the German Government took 
up arms in 1914 only to defend the threatened German 
territory. This impudent falsification of history is a repe- 
tition of the pretext put forward by the Socialist party in 
the Reichstag on August 4th, 1914, as an excuse for betray- 
ing its principles. It was in flagrant contradiction with 
the manifesto issued by the party on July 25th, 1914, and 
with the declarations of the V orwdrts three days later, both 
of which denounced Austria as the guilty party. President 
Ebert’s speech shows that he, at any rate, is unrepentant 
and would act in the same way again in the same circunm- 
stances—and that is a serious matter. A group of Germans, 
whose names command universal respect, and who include 
among their number some of the best friends of peace in 
Germany, have issued “* An Appeal to British Fair Play,” 
in which, while they acknowledge the responsibility of the 
Kaiser and his Government for the war, they deny that it 
was the only responsibility and protest against the legend 
of the “ guilty nation.” The dignified character of the 
appeal and the names of its signatories make it deserve a 
sympathetic reply from men of equal standing in England, 
and I hope that it will have one. But it might be useful 
to add to the expressions of sympathy the remark that 
nothing could be better calculated to perpetuate the 
legend against which the signatories of the Appeal protest 
than such a speech as that just delivered by the Socialist 
President of the German Republic. To that fact the use 
made of the speech in the French Nationalist press bears 
witness. Rosert Det. 


SEEING THE WORLD 


T is surprisingly easy to get out of the habit of seeing the 
world. By “ seeing the world ” I do not mean sailing 
in a pirate’s junk up the Yoang-ho or wandering among 

the South Sea Islands and falling in love with a native 
princess, or even lecturing in the United States. I mean 
going out of town for a week-end, or, if that is not possible, 
for a day, and looking at grass and water and weeds and 
woods and wild beasts, such as rabbits and voles and 
squirrels. I mean even spending an afternoon in a country 
garden where fruit is not sold by the pound, but grows on 
trees and bushes. It struck me the other day that I had not 
seen a gooseberry growing on a bush during the present 
summer, or a strawberry in a strawberry-bed, or an apple 
on a tree except over a wall in a London suburb. I 
been out of London a good many times, but always t 
crowded scenes, and never in the solitude of a wood or & 
field or a garden. It must be more than three months since 
I listened to a nightingale in Surrey in a downpour of rain, 
and, since then, I might as well have been in prison for all 
I have seen of the full procession of the seasons, with its 
smells, its sounds and its colours. 

If any fragments of nature have reached me, it has been 
for the most part in the form of moths. Every night, #% 
soon as the lights are switched on, moths of all shapes 4” 
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sizes begin to flutter in at the window, some of them so 
huge that they seem almost like bats, some of them no larger 
than @ clothes-moth. Noah is said to have taken two of 
every kind of living thing into the Ark with him. I find 
it difficult to believe that he took two of every kind of moth. 
There are said to be more than two thousand species of 
moths in Great Britain and Ireland alone, and, no doubt, 
this is only a fraction of the moths that fill the night air of 
the five continents. Did Noah, I wonder, find room in his 
Ark for a Dingy Footman or a Dotted Rustic? Did that 
noble procession up the gangway contain examples of the 
Lesser Swallow Prominent or the Shoulder-striped Wains- 
cot? Did a Poplar Lutestring or a Setaceous Hebrew 
Character escape back to the honeyed earth from the bleak 
scarp of Mount Ararat? Did Noah even know the names 
that Adam had given all these pretty creatures of the 
darkness ? Adam, it must be confessed, was in a happy 
mood when he christened the families of the moths. How 
fancifully he named the members of the Footman family— 
so called because, when they fold their wings close to their 
body, they have a “‘ very elongate and stiff appearance ” ! 
There are unfortunately only about fifteen kinds of Footman 
moth in England, but consider the charming list of their 
names. Among them are: 

The Red-necked Footman, 

The Rosy Footman. 

The Four-dotted Footman. 

The Four-spotted Footman, 

The Buff Footman, 

The Dingy Footman, 

The Common Footman, 

The Scarce Footman, 

The Northern Footman, 

The Pigmy Footman, 

The Orange Footman. 

The suburb in which I live is, I am afraid, too bourgeois 
to be invaded by creatures of so stiff-backed a dignity. 
But, when I see a little red-eyed creature making out of the 
darkness into the lighted room, I always hope that, perhaps, 
at least, a Dingy Footman, fallen on evil days, may have 
sought refuge among the houses of the poor. It makes 
work very difficult if continual broods of unknown moths 
are coming in through the window all the evening and taking 
your eyes off your book while you speculate on their names. 
The longer I live, the less able I am to overcome a childish 
curiosity to know what things are called, though I have not 
the patience to learn much more about them and, in a short 
time, I forget even that. Hence I am always rising from 
my chair to take down Mr. South’s Moths of the British Isles, 
in order to identify that brown creature with a daub of white 
on its shoulders, like a curl of white paint on a palette, that 
has settled under one of the rings on the yellow curtains. 
Is it a Silver Y, or a Golden Y, or any kind of Y at all? 
It is not at all easy to identify moths from the illustrations 
ina book, because, in a book, all the moths have their wings 
spread out like flying butterflies, whereas moths at rest 
as a rule fold back their wings into the shape of a long cloak. 
The Magpie moth, who has been our commonest visitor, is 
luckily recognisable at a glance by his chequered wings, 
and a single Magpie moth flying above one’s head is enough 
tomake a sitting-room as alive as a pretty extension of the 
open country. Even the kitten becomes excited on seeing 
him, and runs about the room in pursuit, leaping into the 
alr with its forepaws raised, like a Greek girl playing at 
ball in a picture. The kitten, indeed, is still more fascinated 
by the moths than I am. His eyes brighten, and his small 

goes eagerly from side to side as he watches the com- 
monest Pug. I do my best to save the nobler species from 
him, such as the Swallow-tail with its fantastic cut-away 
wings. But for the most part I have to be content with the 
reflection that, even though one moth perishes, there are a 
hundred as good as he to take his place. The garden, indeed, 
has been a brood-farm of Magpie moths. Their caterpillars 

on the dull leaves of the euonymus bushes, and their 
wasp-coloured chrysalises hang there by the score, awaiting 
formation. Strange, I have never been present at 





the birth of a moth or a butterfly. Even if I kept a cocoon 

in a matchbox in the hope of one day seeing the miracle of 

the liberated wings, it was always sure to be thrown out by 

tidying hands. Yet there cannot be many things in nature 

more wonderful than the escape of a butterfly from its 

mummy-cloths into the freedom of the air. Alas! if I am 
ever to see it, it is sure to be on the cinematograph. 

Still, for lack of greater closeness to nature, it is very 
pleasant to be surrounded at one’s work by moths and 
flies and butterflies already full-grown. There is the Lace- 
wing fly, with long, transparent green wings of an exquisite 
network, and long waving antennz, which is said to prey 
upon baser insects. He was still in the corner of the 
window-frame this morning. There is the Mottled Beauty. 
There is But there are more moths on the windows and 
ceilings than you would see in a collector’s case. I cannot 
discover even the names of most. I can but look at one of 
them and see in the markings of his folded wings the image 
of the face of an anonymous Maori god. 

These things, however, seem most charming in comparison 
to walls and streets. You have only to take a train a few 
miles up the river in order to find a world better worth 
looking at than a ceiling of moths. You can see most of the 
things that are best worth seeing in the world from the 
floor of a punt. I do not know how much the punter him- 
self sees, for I have not the figure for that kind of employ- 
ment. I experimented with the pole but for a few minutes, 
and then behind the concealment of an island, but it was 
enough to show me that the difficulty of reaching the 
bottom of the river with the pole, and of recovering both the 
pole and one’s balance while striking a really effective blow 
at the mud, was a problem for subtler heads than mine. 
Besides, just as I was turning the punt round, spectators 
arrived. The punt was as obstinate as a mule, and, the 
more the spectators looked, the more obstinate it became. 
The inhabitants of the river are polite, but the stare of their 
languid and curious eyes is embarrassing. Only a few 
minutes before, I had been admiring the tall white-trousered 
figure of a youth, as it gracefully stooped towards the water 
and gracefully straightened itself again, pole shooting into 
the air, for another thrust into the stream. With what deli- 
cious ease the punt moved through the still water, over mir- 
ored cloud and sky and willow! With what arrowy straight 
ness! I must have hallucinated myself into the thought that 
I, too, might be just such an Olympic figure, guiding my 
little bark up the stream with calm and magisterial muscles. 
Had I been in a tub, however, I could not have looked less 
like one of the early gods. Not only did I get wet, but I 
made other people wet, and one more dream burst into frag- 
ments like a broken glass. There are some people whom it 
suits to stand on the stern of a punt and punt. There are 
others whom it suits to lie among the cushions in the hollow 
of a punt and be punted. This has all the appearance of a 
lazy life, but at least the eyes are not lazy as you glide past 
the jungle of the banks and see the coloured flowers reflected 
in the stream. Here is the full garden of summer—purple 
loosestrife and willow-herb and campion growing larger 
than life out of the mud—a forest of August flowers above 
floating yellow water-lily and arrow-head. Occasionally, 
another punt would pass, with the clothes of campers-out 
hanging on a line and a gramophone playing foxtrot after 
foxtrot at the bidding of an idle girl. But most of the punts 
and skiffs and canoes that one met seemed but part of the 

peace of the river—almost as much as the dragontflies, 
brilliant as peacocks, that darted out from the bulrushes 
over the water. White clouds in the sky, white clouds in 
the water, beechwoods if you looked up, beechwoods if 
you looked down, iris-leaves and flowers in the air, iris- 
leaves and flowers in the stream—a world at peace, and the 
shadow of a world at peace—there was seldom any ruder 
interruption of the stillness than the splash of a jumping 
fish or the cry of a moorhen. There is always an element of 





the incredible in such a scene to anyone who has been living 
He can scarcely believe it 


the settled life of a townsman. 
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is true, even when he lands on an island and is bitten by 
insects and eats cold chicken and hears the cork of a claret- 
bottle being drawn. How cheerful I felt when I thought 
that I might have been at the big fight at the Stadium and 
was here among the dipping swallows and the water-lilies 
instead! It is true that when I cried off from the great 
fight, I did so because I had so much work to do. But the 
river was a temptation beyond my powers of resisting. 
** I will do twice as much work on Sunday,” I told myself, 
and, leaving my conscience in London, I was here watching 
the bronze, inquisitive neck of a dabchick, as it bobbed on 
the water like a thing of indiarubber and sought refuge 
by diving among the reflections. ‘“ It strikes me,” said a 
ferryman later in the afternoon, “ that the river’s about 
done.” He longed for the return of the crowds of boats 
that used to moor under his tea-garden. Looking at the 
river from a different point of view, I could not agree with 
him. To advance into this summer solitude, with a new hill 
seen above a new bend in the river—to see the world 
changing before one’s eyes like a dream as one went on—to 
smell the strange smell of water—to lie on one’s back in 
the sun—this is all that most of us who do not possess a 
tea-garcen ask of the river, and we cannot think of this 
heavenly solitude as a wilderness. ¥. ¥. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE : 


THE NEED FOR INSURANCE 


ROM the time of the sudden reappearance of 
F Foot-and-Mouth disease on August 27th of 
last year down to the end of June there were 
three thousand outbreaks in Great Britain affecting thirty- 
one counties in England, two in Wales and twelve in 
Scotland. Upwards of one hundred thousand cattle 
with nearly as many sheep, pigs and goats were slaughtered 
or condemned, more than three million three hundred 
thousand pounds was paid to owners in compensation, 
against which may be set about half a million pounds 
recovered from the salvage of healthy carcases. In a 
few cases where valuable pedigree herds were involved 
and conditions permitted, isolation was practised. The 
United States, long free from any taint of infection lost 
its cherished immunity four or five months ago; in less 
than five months nearly a hundred thousand head of stock 
have been slaughtered in California. Nobody knows how 
the trouble came, but garbage from ships is suspected 
and the outbreak is testing to the uttermost the resources 
of the Department of Agriculture in Washington. 

Two committees are at work in England. The first, 
presided over by Sir William Leishman, who replaced 
Sir Charles Sherrington, President of the Royal Society, 
was constituted “ to discover means whereby the invasions 
of Foot-and-Mouth disease may be rendered less harmful 
to agriculture.” There are nine or ten distinguished 
scientists engaged and they have £50,000 to spend, if 
need be, on research, but no immediate results are antici- 
pated and the investigation may take several years, though 
recent work on the Continent should shorten it. Another 
committee, with the Right Honourable Captain Pretyman 
as its Chairman and Mr. Walter B. Smith the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture among its members, 
is considering administrative procedure. The suggestion 
was offered in these columns, before the committee was 
appointed, that a system of compulsory insurance would 
help the State without penalising the farmer unduly. 
One shilling per annum for cow or bullock and half as 
much for sheep or pig would provide one million pounds 
a year in premiums, of which the interest, after paying 
expenses, including the maintenance of a “ flying corps,” 
might, in years when there were no outbreaks, be spent 
partly in research and partly on the other work for the 
benefit of agriculture. It is understood that this suggestion, 
which was referred by the Minister to the consideration 





of Captain Pretyman’s Committee, has made little progress 
owing to the opposition of the farming interest. Fa 

not unnaturally, wish the State to continue the payments 
for nothing, but surely if the country can make gych 
handsome gifts to agriculture they might well be devoted 
to better ends. Every class of the community must pay 
for insurance benefits and it is very dangerous to propose 
special exemption for the farmer. The general public 
is in nowise concerned with diseases of animals so long as 
meat is forthcoming. When the State cannot or will not 
give something for nothing and leaves Foot-and-Mouth 
to be cured, the loss to the farm will be far greater than 
any modest premium of insurance. 

Happily the outlook is better than it was. Six eminent 
scientists, called in to consider the claims of Professor 
Frosch and Professor Dahmen, both of Holland, to have 
discovered the specific germ, agree in stating that the 
infection tests gave positive results. The germs grown 
from tube to tube were able in the twenty-sixth subculture 
to produce the disease. It has long been known that 
the Foot-and-Mouth germs are ultra-microscopic, and 
Professor Frosch used the photographic plate and ultra- 
violet light for their discovery. Professor Dahmen found 
that the “blister fluid,” which is the vehicle of the germ, 
actually destroys it. The question now is to create the 
vaccine which will give immunity to healthy cattle. There 
is not and never has been any real trouble about the pro- 
vision of a cure. Backwoodsmen of farmland will tell 
you how sick animals were treated when they were boys 
—a little disinfectant for hooves and mouth and some soft 
food—and the proportion of recoveries would appear to 
have been well over eighty per cent. Both Professors 
are guarded in the face of congratulations and optimistic 
speculations about the future. Professor Dahmen wil 
not venture an opinion as to the possibility of immunising 
farm steck, but it is clear that when once a bacillus can 
be isolated its years are not long in the land. One can see 
that the real trouble and danger will arise in handling the 
vaccine and the question of entrusting it to unskilled hands 
will doubtless need close consideration. Many farmers 
hesitate to employ a veterinary surgeon and the vaccine 
will not be a product for the unskilled to touch. Sir 
William Leishman’s committee is following the Dutch 
experiment very closely and doubtless the scientific advisers 
of other Governments are doing the same, for Foot-and- 
Mouth disease costs the agricultural industry very many 
millions of pounds annually, and while even the sea does 
not confer safety, the artificial boundaries between the 
states of Europe can afford no protection at all. Important 
experiments are being carried out in Germany as well a 
in Holland. 

The recent epizootic in this country has taught w 
much that was not known before. Virus has developed 
unexpected capacity to endure. Down to last year there 
was a fairly general belief that if infected cattle were killed 
and buried in lime and premises were thoroughly disi0- 
fected it would be safe to restock the farm in a couple of 
months. Recent experience shows that the virus persists 
for three or even four months after an outbreak, and the 
truth has been brought home in disheartening fashion 
to some of those hard-hit dairy farmers of Cheshire who 
restocked their premises after all restrictions had bee 
withdrawn. The disease returned; it was necessary #0 
kill out once again and then to leave the premises cl 
for a longer period. But this was not all. On some farms 
a limited restocking has proved successful, but so soon 4 
the premises have been filled to capacity the trouble has 
broken out again. There is reason to suppose that the 
conditions prevailing when there is a full complement of 
healthy animals favour an outbreak. It may be ! 
there is always a certain proportion of susceptibles ™ & 
herd or flock, or that some healthy animals act as carme® 
of Foot-and-Mouth disease, just as many healthy humals 
carry typhoid or diphtheria. 
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There can be no doubt that a part, at least, of the trouble 
from which the country has suffered in this last grave 
series of outbreaks is due to the carelessness or worse of 
certain farmers and dealers.* On the one hand we have to 
face the blunt truth that it pays certain men to have 
Foot-and-Mouth disease; they can get more from the 
Government than from the auctioneer. They are a 
minority, they are not reputable folk, the average farmer 
and the farmer above the average are united in condemning 
their malpractices, but one crook can poison a county. 
Then again we have no effective administration for dealing 
with many simultaneous outbreaks, the Ministry’s staff 
is limited, it must hire whom it can and adequate super- 
yision is not always possible. Market control is poor and 
must so remain until it is found possible to pay properly 
for responsible service. If there are a hundred infected 
pens, carts and trucks and only ninety-nine are thoroughly 
disinfected, they labour in vain that clean them. So long 
as farmers and dealers have nothing to pay, so long as 
they know that the costs of inspection, slaughter, dis- 
infection and compensation are provided by the State, they 
will not take the precautions which they would not hesitate 
to observe if their pockets were at stake. They are no 
worse than other men, but they should be much better 
if they are to deserve something for nothing. 

In short, if the Foot-and-Mouth position is better than 
it was, it has been costing Great Britain ten thousand 
pounds a day in compensation alone for the last ten months, 
and much of this loss would have been avoided if there 
had been a completely equipped organisation for dealing 
with outbreaks in all parts of the country and a more 
stringent market supervision. Insurance, compulsory in- 
surance, points the way to the necessary equipment. 

Ss. L. B. 


Correspondence 


MR. FORSTER’S A PASSAGE TO INDIA 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTEsMAN. 


Sm,—The publication of a new novel by Mr. Forster, after 
twelve years’ silence, is a great event—perhaps, the literary 
event of the year. This, in itself, is sufficient excuse for a good 
deal of ink being spilt about it; but, apart from its character 
as a literary event, the book is one which I think will be much 
discussed. Mr. Ralph Wright has already reviewed it in THE 
New STaTEsMAN; and what I now feel impelled to write is 
not another review, but something which will convey to English 
readers how the book strikes an Anglo-Indian—a task for which 
I claim to possess qualifications, having spent the last fourteen 
years of my life in Chandrapore itself. And with all respect 
to English literary critics, a knowledge of Cambridge and the 
suburbs of London, while it may equip them to appraise Mr. 
Forster’s earlier novels, is scarcely sufficient for the appraisement 
(apart from the purely literary merits of the work, to which they 
have done full justice) of this latest one. For, after all, this is 
not a case of mere local colour, as in novels one might mention, 
the scene of which is laid in Egypt or Morocco, but of Mr. 
Forster's own “‘ passage to India.” The centre of his universe 
is shifted, for the time being, from Surbiton to Chandrapore. 
It is this rare faculty to identify himself with the little world 
he is describing, to live its life from the inside, which gives to 
all Mr. Forster’s novels their special quality ; and, incidentally, 
as I shall try to show later, it is to this peculiar faculty of his 
that his latest novel owes not only what is so strangely beautiful 
= but elements which are unreal and strangely dis- 

A Passage to India is a novel, not about India (though the 
Indian background is wonderfully worked in), nor about Indian 

problems * (though these are plentifully implied), but about 

. d more particularly, Indian Muhammadans. Fielding, 

who is the author’s mouthpiece, when asked how one is to see 

the real India, replies : “‘ Try seeing Indians.” This is the way 

im which Mr. Forster himself has seen India ; and it makes his 

book different from all other books about India. Mr. Forster 

created some wonderful characters. The dear old Nawab 

ur (whose favourite remark was: “ Give, do not lend ; 

after death who will thank you ?”’); the polished and charming 

iduliah ; Mohammed Latif (“‘ a distant cousin of the house, 

Who lived on Hamidullah’s bounty and who occupied the position 

an = paper was written the Ministry has stated that certain 

neglected . recent date were due to farmers who deliberately 
report infection among their stock. 








neither of a servant nor of an equal . . . a gentle, happy and 
dishonest old man”); Hassan (Aziz’s servant)—Aziz himself. 


And some wonderful scenes! How perfect is Aziz’s first appear- 
ance in the book ; and how it strikes a key-note! ‘ Abandoning 
his bicycle, which fell before a servant could catch it, the young 
man sprang up on the verandah. He was all animation.” 
The first meeting of Aziz and Fielding, and the incident of the 
collar-stud. The chapters—among the most beautiful in the 
book, and to me the most moving—when Fielding calls on Aziz. 
(“* Aziz thought of his bungalow with horror. It was a detestable 
shanty near a low bazaar.”) Aziz is in bed, with slight fever. 
The room is full of people, many of them sitting on his bed. 
Of some he is acutely ashamed—*“ third-rate people.” His 
spiritual restlessness and discomfort—until he gets rid of the 
others, and has Fielding to himself, and shows him the photo- 
graph of his wife. The gorgeous episode at the railway station 
in the early morning, when Fielding and Godbole miss the train 
to the Marabar hills—the elephant, the caves and the picnic— 
all sustained on the full-spread wings of comedy until the crash 
into sordid tragedy. Such portraits, such scenes, by the hand 
of a Westerner. are something never before achieved, and are 
worthy of the cunning of Mr. Forster’s hand at its deftest. 
And how lovingly are these characters studied—with the affec- 
tionate understanding which, while it glosses over none of 
their faults (some of them very odious), just because it under- 
stands, forgives. There is one thing, for me, unsatisfactory 
about Aziz. We are told too little, we are told practically 
nothing, about his social and spiritual antecedents. (“* Touched 
by Western feeling ”’ is the most that we are told on this subject.) 
Hamidullah we can “ place” ; but Aziz we cannot, and are left 
groping. 

Many readers will be dissatisfied with the central incident in 
the book—the thing, unpleasant but nameless (since no one 
can say what really happened), that befell Adela in the cave 
on the Marabar hilJs. Here is rich material for the psycho- 
analyst. My private theory is as follows. The “ hallucina- 
tion”? was not Adela’s, but Aziz’s. His the sexual vanity, 
the physical obsessions (on which Mr. Forster lays somewhat 
painful stress throughout the book); not Adela’s, with her 
college-bred questionings about love. When she “ innocently 
asked Aziz what marriage was like,” it was the man who was 
thrown off his balance ; “ and she supposed that her question 
had roused evil in him.” That it did, we may conclude from 
the gross image which Aziz conceived of the girl’s attitude 
afterwards, putting these words into her mouth: “ Dear Dr. 
Aziz, I wish you had come into the cave ; I am an old hag, and 
it is my last chance.” The hallucination was Aziz’s; but it 
communicated itself to Adela, just as old Mrs. Moore’s obsession 
by “ evil spirits ” communicated itself to the girl’s impressionable 
mind. 

To some readers, the epilogue or pendant to the book (Part III., 
Temple), of which the scene is laid in a Native State on the 
other side of India, will savour of an impertinence. But a 
virtuoso passage of the finest is the description of the Hindu 
festival, the Gokul Ashtami (the birth of Krishna). 

It is when one turns from the Indians, who are the real theme 
of the book, to the Anglo-Indians, who are its harsh but inevitable 
accompaniment, that one is confronted by the strangest sense 
of unreality The “ English ” people are real enough. Fielding, 
the author’s mouthpiece ; Adela, with her frank, questioning, 
but ever baffled nature ; old Mrs. Moore, with her rather shift- 
less, rather tiresome, mysticism, but her authentic beauty of 
soul. Indeed, they are types with which the reader of Mr. 
Forster’s earlier novels will feel instantly at home. But the 
Anglo-Indians ? Where have they come from? What planet 
do they inhabit? One rubs one’s eyes. They are not even 
good caricatures, for an artist must see his original clearly 
before he can successfully caricature it. They are puppets, 
simulacra. The only two of them that come alive at all are 
Ronny, the young and rapidly becoming starched civilian, and 
the light-hearted Miss Derek. 

Many of Mr. Forster’s generalisations about Anglo-Indian 
society are both witty and penetrating. This, for example : 
“The orchestra played the National Anthem. Conversation 
and billiards stopped, faces stiffened. It was the Anthem of 
the Army of Occupation. It reminded every member of the 
club that he or she was British and in exile. It produced a 
little sentiment and a useful accession of will-power.” Or, 
again: “ Their ignorance of the Arts was notable, and they lost 
no opportunity of proclaiming it to one another; it was the 
Public School attitude, flourishing more vigorously than it can 
yet hope to do in England. The Arts were bad form.” The 
incident of Aziz’s tonga, commandeered without a word of 

explanation or apology by two ladies wanting to get to the club, 
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rings true. The self-complacency, too, of a young man like 
Ronny, when faced with the apparent impossibility of mixing 
with Indians on terms of social equality. “‘ One touch of regret 
would have made him a different man, and the British Empire 
a different institution ” 3 : 

Even about the genera] background, however, there is a slight 
air of unreality. This is partly because the picture is out of 
date. The period is obviously before the War. Not that this 
matters, provided it is clearly understood. It is not only that 
Lieutenant-Governors and dog-carts are out of date. All the 
fuss about the “ bridge” party will strike the Anglo-Indian 
reader as hopelessly out of date, it being nowadays very much 
the fashion—not in Delhi and Simla only, but in the humble 
mofussil station also—to entertain and cultivate Indians of 
good social standing. 

But it is of Mr. Forster’s Anglo-Indian men and women that I 
wish to speak. Of Turton, the Collector, who is addressed 
individually and in chorus, and at every turn—as by children 
in school—as “* Burra Sahib”’; and about whom all the other 
Europeans scrape and cringe. Turton, who is for ever hectoring 
Fielding, a man not much his junior in years and occupying a 
sufficiently important official position, telling him (speaking 
“ officially,” whatever that may mean) to stand up, or “ to leave 
this room at once.” or to be at the club at six, always addressing 
him as “ Mr.” Fielding. ‘ Pray, Mr. Fielding, what induced 

ou to speak to me in such a tone?” This man is not an 

ndian civilian; he is a college don, and ridiculous enough as 
that. Of Callendar (of the Indian Medical Service), that incred- 
ible cad and bully. Of McBryde, the Superintendent of Police, 
who, though he does use phrases (speaking of the Collector) 
like “ Sort of all-white thing the Burra Sahib would do,” is 
represented as being, morally and intellectually, by far the best 
of the bunch. And yet we are asked to believe that McBryde 
commits adultery with Miss Derek while she is staying in his 
own house, and his wife in the next room! And what is one 
to make of the women? But I think they are scarcely worth 
discussing, so inhuman are they without exception. And if 
these people are preposterous, equally preposterous are the 
scenes which they enact. The scene at the club, when an 
“‘ informal meeting” is held to discuss the situation created by 
the alleged assault on Adela; the scene in the court-room at 
the trial, which ends with Callendar (“* on a word from Turton ”’) 
standing up and bawling: “I stop these proceedings on medical 
grounds.” 

And why is this? Why are these people and these incidents 
so wildly improbable and unreal? The explanation is a singular 
but a simple one. Mr. Forster went out to India to see, and to 
study, and to make friends of Indians. He did not go out to 
India to see Anglo-Indians ; and most of what he knows about 
them, their ways and their catchwords, and has put into his 
book, he has picked up from the stale gossip of Indians, just as 
the average Englishman who goes out to India picks up most 
of what he knows about Indians from other Englishmen. It is 
a curious revenge that the Indian enjoys in the pages of Mr. 
Forster’s novel which profess to deal with Anglo-Indian life 
and manners ; and some would say a just one. All the same, 
it is a thousand pities that Mr. Forster did not see the real 
Anglo-India, for he would have written an incomparably better 
and truer book ; and we venture to suggest to him, next time 
he goes to India: ‘ Try seeing Anglo-Indians.” 

But there is yet another reason why Mr. Forster’s picture of 
Anglo-Indian society is distorted; and this may be told by 
means of a parable. Even when Aziz blasphemes hideously 
against their friendship, accusing Fielding of having made 
Adela his mistress (immediately after the trial); even under 
this provocation, Fielding understands and forgives his friend. 
But for the offending members of the European club, he has in 
his heart no understanding, no forgiveness. To Aziz “ he 
made a clean breast about the club—said he had only gone 
under compulsion, and should never attend again unless the 
order was renewed.” I have said that Fielding is Mr. Forster’s 
mouthpiece ; and nobody can describe — as they really 

m.— 


are unless he has some affection for the ours, ete., 
& Patna. E. A. Horne. 
July 23rd. 


THE FUNCTION OF POETRY 


To the Editor of THE New SraTEsMAN. 

Sir,—To the question: “‘ What is the function of poetry ?” 
there is no answer which is not either a truism or untrue. The 
end of poetry is to produce that peculiar emotion which poetry 
does in fact produce. That one can say no more does not 
matter greatly, except to worried writers on esthetics; the 
great thing is to know your elephant when you see him, not to 
define him. But it remains very important not to define the 
end of poetry wrongly, for that has led the poets themselves 
into endless mess and muddle and misdirected effort. 

First comes the worst of all these views—that poetry must 
teach. Its crudest form is to be seen in Aristophanes’ praise 


— 


of Homer as being an authority on military tactics; but it 
was not much less absurd of Tennyson’s friends to insist op 
his being a great moral thinker. Some poets can reason op. 
nectedly ; a great many cannot; some have been even mag, 
Yet how many of them have taken the sword of logic ang 
perished by it! If the logic of their arguments is bad (it 
generally is, as in Browning, for instance), the reader is dis. 
tracted and annoyed; even if it is good, that poetic emotion 
which is the. essential thing is often smothered in the p 

as the blood is drawn from heart to head. And the curse of 
this view is that it divides poetry against itself; for of any 
half-dozen poets holding different and incompatible opinions, 
all but one must be wrong, all may be. Do they none the less 
remain poets? Then what do their views matter? James 
Thomson, the atheist, Francis Thompson, the mystic—there js 
room for both. 

There is no law that the poet must teach in any sense whatever; 
but there is none, either, that he must not, only a likelihood 
that, despite great and partial exceptions like Lucretius, he 
will make a mess of it. But this assumption that a poet mus 
not apply his art to conveying a message, is one danger of the 
second view—that the function of poetry is to give pleasure, 
Another objection to it is that “ pleasure,” with all its associa. 
tions, too vaguely describes the emotions, often painful in part, 
of great poetry. Still it remains far truer than the first. 

Now, combining these two, Professor Campbell insists that 
““the highest poetry * appeals not only to ear and intelligence, 
but also to the moral sense. But by slipping in one word he 
has changed the whole issue ; the point originally raised was 
the function not of “ the _— try,” but of poetry. And 
the difference is considerable. at has the moral sense to 
do with, for instance : 

“There is a vale in Ida lovelier 
Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. . . .” 

If Professor Campbell maintains that the greatest poetry 
has a nobility about it, well and good, though that was not the 

int ; but even here I could well spare the word “ morality.” 

he thing is as common as the pavement—and as serviceable— 
and as drab. It is moral to pay one’s tailor, but it is not noble; 
and it is noble to mourn as Achilles over Patroclus, but one 
would not talk of it being “‘ moral.” And a great deal of poetry 
is none the less poetry because the strict moral sense, long 
before Plato even, had declared open war on it ; and it is not 
the moral sense that takes men, generation after generation, 
back to Catullus and Villon and Verlaine. Creeds and codes 
pass like other human fashions; but human passions, noble 
and ignoble, endure scarcely altered and, with them, the D age 
of Homer, who thought t the earth was flat and the sky 
upheld by a giant. 

But at least he never tried to prove it by argument ; that was 
my point in wishing poets would imply their beliefs, not argue 
them. ~~ y= must have some view of life ; without one 
a poet’s work lacks an essential unity and personality. If he 
feels intensely about it, it may even give him a subject, and the 
expression of his feelings may become real poetry. His philo- 
sophy may be imbecile; that need not matter so poo £ 
we want to sympathise, not to be converted. Most of poetry 
is, as Plato complained, beautiful lies ; true it must also be; 
but true to feeling, not to fact, nor to what they call for the 
moment “ morality.””—Yours, etc., F. L. Lucas. 


Miscellany 
ON EPITAPHS 


OME time ago there appeared in Tue New States 
S MAN a notable article on Latin epitaphs. I was 
moved when it came out to write a letter to the 
paper, telling of one or two others I had come across, which 
seemed to me beautiful, but I feared I might intrude upon 
what was already a very complete collection. However, 
I have stored up quite a number in sundry languages (I 
only know three with smatterings of a fourth) ; all are, I 
am afraid, commonplace ; but for what they are worth, 
here goes. 
The first two I have already registered in a book of travels. 
I found the one in Tunis, the other in Algiers. The first was 
Ecclesia mater: 
Theophilus in pace. 
It was, I am told, a tomb of the early third century, or eve 
of the late second. 
The next was of a Pagan priestess on the rock of Con- 


stantine: 
Ingemuerunt Dryades, 
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But indeed, all that land is full of memorials to the dead. 
And further west, in Morocco, I read of, but did not see, an 
epitaph which ran (I do not know the original language) : 

When I asked, who lay here, they told me “‘ two lovers,” and I made 
the gesture of compassion. 

Then there is the famous legendary tombstone of Brittany: 
He by him and she by her. 

Everybody knows “ Miserrimus!”’ and all that are worth 
calling “ all” know very well what is not an epitaph, but 
a monument scratched upon the scaling stones of Balliol : 

Verbum non amplius Fisher. 

What is perhaps less well known is that excellent quatrain 
which I came across in a chance newspaper the other day, 
and which I pass on inaccurately to my fellow-men (it is 
indeed a case of saying “pass on’’): 

Reader, pass on, nor waste your worthless time 

On lying eulogies and far worse rhyme; 

For what I am this mound of earth ensures; 

And what I was is no affair of yours. 

I have always discovered a powerful irony in the simple 
epitaph: 

Here lies M. N., an unknown, who was found perisht of starvation 
in this Parish on the 25th December of the year of our Lord God 
1737. Resurgam. 

There is also one which I cannot accurately set down, 
but which runs something like this: 

She was a kind and excellent mother, an industrious housewife, 
a devoted spouse ; none the less, all who met her were fatigued by 
her disagreeable humour, and she was unable to obtain (in this life) 
the praise she surely deserved. 

I say that I have not got this verbally accurate, but 
they say that reading epitaphs destroys the memory. 

Gibbon writes justly of the motto (and tombstone) of 
the Courtenays: 

What I spent I had, what I gave I have, what I saved I lost— 
that they must have lost a good deal ; seeing that when they 
affixed this epitaph they were the richest family in Europe. 

Mark Twain registered a fine one which he found in his 
journeyings, “‘ The light was restored to her ”’ on such and 
such a day of such and such a year. It was of a blind 
woman. And he found another which he has also recorded, 
of a husband and a wife, beginning: “ Here lies so and so, 
in such and such a year, awaiting her mate,” and then in a 
different character, fifty years later, “‘Who has come.” 
To which one may add the Hottentot proverb: 

Patience is a well in the depth of which lies heaven. 


A friend told me of a roughly painted epitaph upon a 
wooden ‘board in the graveyard of some German soldiers 
in France: 

Here lies so and so (a private soldier) He died fighting bravely 
and is buried far from his dear Fatherland. 

Now, detestable as is the use of the word “ fatherland” 
in the English language (which has the much finer word, 
“country”’) it is difficult not to translate this German into 
a barbaric term of the same original sound. 

It is clear that epitaphs should be lapidary; not because 
they must be graven upon a stone (they may be run in 
bronze, which is more enduring), but because death has a 
wmplete unity about it and requires a stop-short for its 
expression. Therefore the very long epitaphs upon which 
the rich spent so much money in the eighteenth century, 
are thrown away. 

Nevertheless I have always thought those epitaphs 
where a single name is inscribed to be bombastic. They 
savour of that vulgar pride which makes titled men of 
lineage mumble their titles when they have to give their 
address, instead of pronouncing them clearly. Those who 
put a single name on tombstones take it for granted that 
everybody will know what is meant by the name, and will 
Worship the great shade below. It is asking too much. 
If we came to-day across a stone on which was deeply 
chiselled “William Shakespeare,” and if it stood above his 
tomb, we (or, at any rate, all of us who are sane in the 
matter of the controversy) would be moved ; but the single 








word “‘ Chateaubriand ” seems an exaggeration. He wrote 
admirably; but he will not any more than Byron take 100. 
Put him in the high seventies or low eighties. An epitaph 
is usually cut just after a man dies, and that is too early for 
moderns to be certain of his place. 

Nobler, I think, are those epitaphs which give the name 
and the principal functions: nothing more : 

He enlisted as a private soldier in the year Il. of Liberty, was 
promoted to lieutenant at the end of Ventése, captain in Messidor, 
of the year IIL, Major in Fructidor, Colonel of his regiment in 
the same year, and General Officer in Nivose: appointed Commander 
of the Army of the --————- in Frimaire of the year IV. He died 
of fever on the 10th Pluviose, having conquered in fifteen actions 
and two campaigns and having captured 17,532 prisoners and 
8 guns. 

That seems to me to fill the measure. As the American 
lady said to the foreign prince: “ Prince, its a mouthful.” 
And talking of epitaphs, what could be better than 
Gautier’s : 
Ci-git Clarimonde 
Qui fut de son vivant 
La plus belle du monde. 


But in the way of epitaphs (although it is not an epitaph, 
but an epigram—anyhow they both begin with “ epi”) 
surely the greatest of all, the hackneyed, the immortal, 
is the Heliodora: which, for the love I bear it, I will now 
write down; what is more, although I know no more of 
Greek than the Sphacterian goat, I will dare translate: 

You are down there under the earth, Heliodora; and I shed 
tears for you at this end of our love in death. They are bitter 
tears ; but what I so present upon your tomb, so mourned, are the 
memorials of such a love and also of such a friendship! I, Meleager, 
cry aloud for what I loved, even there down among the wasted things. 

But there—I only pour out an empty gift to Acheron. God! 

Where is that beloved, my beloved? The darkness has snatched 

her away. The darkness has snatched her away and dust is 

defiling the flower in the height of its bloom. Do you then, 

Earth, I pray to you, who nourish us all, take Heliodora, whom 

all so mourn. You are the mother of us both. Take her gently 

in your arms, to your breast. 

Adxpud eo cds vépSev iwo xPovds ‘H\rodwpa 
Swpovupar, cropyas NelWavor, els alday 

Sdxpva Susddxpura: wodvuxdatry 5 éwi rip By 
oréviw pvapa wi0wr, pvaua dioppooivas. 

olxrpa yap, olxrpa pidav ce cas tu POyudvors MedéEaypos 
aidiw, xevedy els* Axépovra xdpw. 

alat wou 7d woBevdv euol Oddos ; dpwacer” Adas, 
dpwacev axuarov 5'AdvOos Epupe «dus. 

adAd ce youvdupar, Ia wavrpoge, rav ravdduprov 
hpéua cous xé\was parep évaryxdduoas 

It is Pagan; that great foundation from which the 
Greater Thing arose; and I tell you without boasting 
that I, who have no Greek, can never read it without an 
inclination to tears. 

In my ignorance I leapt to the conclusion that some 
pestilent critic or other had tampered with this gold and had 
turned ‘r into 4a because, not understanding the power 
of repetition, he thought that sa made the stuff less 
repetitive. But I wrote to the man who knows most 
about these things in Britain. Now he told me that 
both those readings existed. That the first was from 
the Palatine manuscript, but that the latter was from the 
Middle Ages, and that the Palatine had greater authority. 
He said, however, that most editors think vépJe da is 
wrong, but conceals something else, such as vépOer det. 


Of these things I know nothing. But I am quite certain 
that a man who says “down there underneath the earth” 
is writing like a poet, while the man who says “down there 
through the earth ”’ is writing like a beastly modernist. 


Talking of epigrams which are also epitaphs, there is that 
other one in the anthology, of which I will not trouble you 
with the Greek, first because I do not know it by heart, and 
therefore cannot write it down here, and, secondly, because 
you have had quite enough Greek for one meal. But 
Professor Phillimore has translated it thus : 

Once did we sail the deep Aegean swell, 
Who in this midland plain of Asia lie. 
Glorious Eretria, once our home, farewell! 
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Athens, Euboea’s neighbour land, goodbye. 
And now goodbye to thee, 
Thou well-beloved Sea. 


A threnody is not an epitaph. But it is of the same 
world, and therefore I may say here in passing that Dean 
Inge in his Latin elegiacs upon his daughter has written the 
greatest Latin thing of our time. He has touched the mark 
of the Ancients. 

Verse on the dead is not an epitaph, but it is of the nature 
of an epitaph, so let me quote : 

Roland my friend, young gentleman and brave 

( Amis Rollanz, prozdum juvente bele), 
which is out of the Song of Roland, and that other line 
which may be called the epitaph of Turpin, the Archbishop : 

Turpin lay dead in service of the King. 

(Morz est Turpins el servise Carlun). 

I have quoted it so often that I have a right to quote it 
again, like that Canon of Exeter who ceaselessly repeated 
the story of the Pied Bull, an excellent Inn. 

Well, then, to conclude, is that epitaph, I wonder, well 
known upon one Ilarion—which is Macaronic: in part Latin 
and in part English ? : 

Laude tu Ilarion audacem et splendidum, 
Who was always beginning things and never ended ’em. 


I think not. H. Betuoc. 


THE ESCAPE 


OOTHLESS, lantern-jawed and bald, 
I Bent and hobbling on two sticks, 
Helpless by his burning ricks 
Old Jake Jackson raged and called— 
Bawled and called in vain for help : 
All his hands were at the fair 
Junketing, and none was there 
To hear or heed his frantic yelp 
As he watched the thirsty flame 
Lapping up his golden wheat, 
Till at last the glare and heat 
His old senses overcame, 
And he flung away his sticks — 
Nimble as a two-year-old, 
Leapt into the roaring gold, 
And perished with his burning ricks. 


When they came back from the fair, 
All in vain for him they called, 
Round the steading searched and bawled, 
Could not find him anywhere— 
Bawled and called for him in vain : 
Ricks and man were smouldering ash 
Sizzling in the sudden splash 

Of a burst of thunder-rain. 

Though they raked the ashes through 
Of their master they found naught : 
So the coffin he had bought 
Second-hand, as good as new, 

And beneath his bed had kept 

Was no bargain after all, 

And the grave-plot by the wall 

Nigh where his forefathers slept 

He’d iong rented, wasted too ! 

Not for him in clammy gloom 

To await the crack of doom 

Seeped and sodden through and through 
In the sour and wormy mould 

Where his outstripped kinsmen lie— 
He the first to reach the sky 


Charioted in fiery gold ! WiLFRID GrBson. 


ee 


Drama 
THE QUALITY OF AMATEURISH. 
NESS 


HERE is a kind of amateurishness in play cop. 
struction that can not only disarm hostility 
but almost give pleasure. Everyone is to 
some extent willing to meet an author op 

his own ground. If he sets up to be a clever knowi 
fellow, he arouses the desire to go one better. It jg 
his wits against ours and he has to force our acquiescence, 
In Low Tide at the Everyman Theatre Mr. Ernest 
George has avoided this danger. He has called his 
entertainment ‘“‘A Dramatic Incident in three Acts” 
instead of a play. He has never insisted, either, on our 
taking his henaten at more than their stage value, 
Thus our artistic prejudices are left sleeping by his 
cheerful disregard of any attempt at unity, and our 
moral prejudices have never once been pricked. What 
happens to the characters cannot matter. Our fancies 
are free to be pleased by happy incidents. If we like 
one moment we score it up to the author, if we don't 
like the next we cheerfully let it pass. 

The characters in Low Tide are of the simplest black 
and white, though not entirely unrealistic. There 
is a big, bad, bullying East End crook. There is his 
weakling brother who for some curious reason is 
married to the beautiful and virtuous heroine. There 
is the virtuous heroine herself, who is spotlessly clean 
with lovely waving golden hair. There is her drunken 
old mother. There is a comic watchman, a comic 
policeman, and a Roman Catholic priest who trembles 
on the edge of muscular Christianity and never quite 
falls over. Yet all these stock characters are just 
saved from being too theatrical to please. The big 
bully is rather attractive in his “realistic’’ outlook 
on life. The weakling is the most actual of all of 
them (as the Priest says at one moment to the girl, 
“‘It’s wonderful what you can see in him”). The 
girl herself, though incredibly clean, if not incredibly 
virtuous, cries so much that we cannot be bothered to 
waste much sympathy on her. And even the muscular 
Priest, instead of heroically standing up to the armed 
bully, is humanly frightened of a revolver. We are 
never given too much of a bad thing. 

And some of the incidents and moments of the acting 
were really amusing. The comic watchman and 

oliceman were quite unforced and _ realistically 
tumorous. The drunken mother is charmingly and 
disgracefully drunk, and her views about one man being 
as good as another, which so much shock her lovely 
daughter, are freshly, as well as vigorously, expressed. 

Perhaps a little more care in construction might 
have been a good thing. It is going too far on happy- 
go-lucky lines to allow the brothers to tell us their 
past history while a burglary is being committed n 
the second act. And the bully should not complain 
in the third act that he has been betrayed, when we 
have been given no reason to suppose that he could 
know that fact. But such things in such a play do 
not greatly matter. 

What is curious is the ease with which one can 
forgive one man’s bad construction while anothers 
irritates one from first to last. What exactly is this 
quality of naivety, of not being knowing, of apparent 
humility ? It is very difficult to put one’s finger 
it. One finds it in books as well as plays. And 
though it is not a quality that one can ever find in 
really good book or play, it is one which makes all 
the difference to one’s enjoyment of lesser things. 
Certainly Low Tide which is hardly constructed at 
all, which is even full of contradictions and very 
beer in every way, is quite a good evening's enter 
tainment. Odd—but it is. Ratpo WRIGHT. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


LIKE Leigh Hunt. It is not a taste shared by many. 

Of few men of letters have critics and biographers 

said more contemptuous things, and those who knock 
across him when their eyes are fixed on Byron are apt to be 

icularly contemptuous. Hunt shows at his worst in 
his relations with Byron: his coy, ingratiating smirk, his 
“ chirpy rancour ” (I think that is the phrase with which 
Mr. Harold Nicolson hits off Lord Byron and Some of his 
Contemporaries, a very clever book, and full of authentic 
observation for all that), his absent-minded coolness as 
a sponger, most unhappily combined with a display of jocose 
independence in the very act of asking for cheques—these 
features of his character are unpleasantly prominent in his 
dealings with Byron. Moreover, it is important at certain 
junctures to think as badly as possible of Leigh Hunt in 
order to excuse Byron’s behaviour, notably his lack of decent 
generosity towards Mary Shelley, after Shelley’s death— 
Hunt was the go-between in that matter of her journey- 
money. Henley almost chokes with scorn in speaking of 
him, and Mr. Nicolson thinks it natural that he should 
have got excruciatingly on Byron’s nerves and dislikes him 
thoroughly. Henley despises him for not being manly. Well, 
manliness is a grand quality, but it is possible to make too 
much fuss about it, and it is an ingredient necessarily absent 
from the make-up of certain fine natures. The reason Mr. 
Nicolson dislikes him is that he did not know how to behave. 
He certainly did not in relation to Byron, who had an unfor- 
tunate knack of bringing out the worst sides of weak, 
impressionable people. The kind of thing Mr. Nicolson 
evidently cannot stand in Leigh Hunt is well shown in the 
following archly familiar little note he wrote to Byron 
when they were at Genoa, and getting on far from well 
together. 


Casa Negroto, 
October 25, 1822. 

My Dear Byron, 

“Thank you: I will speak to you further on that subject when 
I have the pleasure of seeing you. 

“Excuse all this talk, or rather excuse the excuse; but as 
something or other seems averse to my seeing you often, I love 
to chat with you as long as possible. Must we not have our ride ? 
I thought to talk with you of ‘ Liberals’ and illiberals, of copy, 
of subjects, and absolute Johns, and Boswells and Spencers and 
all sorts of possible chattabilities. ‘Sir,’ as Johnson would say 
(or Scrope would say, before he became a fallen Arch-Davies), 
‘the world has few things better than literary inter-chattation ; 
but Byron, Sir, is milky: Sir, he is lacteolous, and has gone off 
to a young lady.’ I think I will be indecent, and try to hold 
you to your promise, especially as you need not go in about the 
house, nor need we look at one that day. Our motto shall be 
‘Observation with extensive View.’ 

“Yours sincerely, 
“Leigh Hunt.” 
Admitted—the taste is deplorable. ‘‘ You make me 
affectionate,” another of these letters concludes, “ when 
you call me Leigh, and so I feel ladylike, and insist upon 
your coming to my house.” Hunt’s letters to Byron are 
those of a sensitive man who is conscious of being under an 
obligation to one who despises him socially and whom, 
incidentally, he had misled on a most important point. 
Byron, when he invited Leigh Hunt out to Italy, was 
under the impression that Leigh Hunt owned The Examiner, 
and that he could count on the support of that paper in 
their joint campaign. But the Hunts had already disposed 
of it, and L. H. arrived at Pisa with a pen, a large family 
of bumptious children with unwiped noses and an ailing 
wife who was determined to show her independence by 
being as rude to Byron as opportunity allowed. The squalor 
of “ Hunt’s Kraal” was intolerable to Byron ; never very 
ready in retort, he got the worst of encounters with that 
disagreeable woman, Mrs. Hunt, while his new ally was 
continually asking for money in exactly the tone which 


irritated him most as a man of the world. He was very down 


in the mouth just then about himself, his reputation, his 

prospects, while every week brought letters from his friends 

in London, telling him that this new association with a 

journalistic scally-wag would damage him irreparably. 
* * * 


It is necessary to remember that whatever else he was 
Byron was not a considerate man, also his sore state of 
mind while they were together, in order to understand how 
very difficult it must have been for a feckless, gently-floating, 
sensitive creature like Leigh Hunt, who had had no social 
training, and, like most impressionable people of humble 
origin, was something of a snob, to behave towards such a 
patron in a becoming manner. He knew he had been 
deceitful about The Examiner; he had not pocket-money 
to buy an orange without “ applying”; and Byron to 
whom the business of disbursement was always distasteful, 
especially in this connection, had delegated it to his Italian 
steward. Relief was administered in small doles which 
melted like snow. The humiliations, intentional (for 
Byron was brutally impulsive) and unintentional, which 
Leigh Hunt had to put up with must have been consider- 
able. I do not wonder that the smile on his face as he 


swallowed them was often not very pretty. 
* 7” * 


But let us look at him in relation with another great man, 
Carlyle, and take a peep at “ Hunt’s Kraal ” in London : 


Hunt and the Hunts, as you have heard, live only in the next 
street from us. Hunt is always ready to go and walk with me, 
or sit and talk with me to all lengths if I want him. He comes 
in once a week (when invited, for he is very modest) takes a cup 
of tea, and sits discoursing in his brisk, fanciful way till supper 
time, and then cheerfully eats a cup of porridge (to sugar only), 
which he praises to the skies, and vows he will make his supper 
of at home. He is a man of thoroughly London make, such as 
you could not find elsewhere, and I think about the best possible 
to be made of his sort: an airy, crochety, most copious clever 
talker, with an honest undercurrent of reason, too, but unfortu- 
nately not the deepest, not the most practical—or rather it is 
the most unpractical ever man dealt in. His hair is grizzled, 
eyes black-hazel, complexion of the clearest dusky brown; a 
thin glimmer of a smile plays over his face of cast-iron gravity. 
He never laughs—can only titter, which I think indicates his 
worst deficiency. His house excels all you have ever read of— 
a poetical Tinkerdom, without parallel even in literature. In his 
family-room, where are a sickly large wife and a whole shoal of 
well-conditioned wild children you will find half a dozen old rickety 
chairs gathered from half a dozen different hucksters, and all 
seemingly engaged, and just pausing, in a violent hornpipe. On 
these and around them and over the dusty table and ragged carpet 
lie all kinds of litter—books, papers, egg-shells, scissors, and last 
night when I was there the torn heart of a half-quartern loaf. 
His own room above stairs, into which alone I strive to enter, 
he keeps cleaner. It has only two chairs, a bookcase, and a 
writing-table ; yet the noble Hunt receives you in his Tinkerdom 
in the spirit of a king, apologises for nothing, places you in the 
best seat, takes a window-sill himself if there is no other, and 
there folding closer his loose-flowing “ muslin cloud” of a printed 
nightgown in which he always writes, commences the liveliest 
dialogue on philosophy and the prospects of man (who is to be 
beyond measure “ happy” yet); which again he will courteously 
terminate the moment you are bound to go; a most interesting, 
pitiable, lovable man, to be used kindly but with discretion. 
After all, it is perhaps rather a comfort to be near honest friendly 
people—at least, an honest, friendly man of that sort. 

In Chelsea, you see, as at Pisa and Genoa poverty-stricken 
hugger-mugger! But in bland detachment from it, the 
central figure is by no means without dignity. Years 
afterwards, Carlyle wrote to Leigh Hunt praising his 
Autobiography, not only for its free felicity in imaging 
many interesting scenes and persons, but also “ throughout, 
what is best of all, a gifted, gentle, patient and valiant 
human soul, as it buffets its way through the billows of 
time, and will not drown, tho’ often in danger; cannot 
be drowned, but conquers, and leaves a track of radiance 
behind it.” It was a letter which gave keen, unexpected 
pleasure to the poor, battered, elderly Ariel. I wish I 


had room to quote his answer here, for it is a model of what 
you would not expect after reading about Leigh Hunt 
in lives of Byron and Keats—of graceful honesty and delicacy 
of feeling. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Marriage Craft. By D. H. S. Nicnorson. R. Cobden 
Sanderson. 6s. 

The Sad Adventurers. By Maryse RUTLEDGE. 
7s. 6d. 


London Mixture. By Mrs. Atrrep Sipewick. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Unity. By J. D. Beresrorp. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Returning to the systematic absorption of novels after 
a long absence in Africa, I am struck by one massive fact. They 
are all about love. I cannot yet guess what is the significance 
of this fact, but it must be significant. Novels are the reading 
that gives the greatest pleasure to the greatest number, and 
the force propelling them almost hourly from the press is by 
no means merely an economic force. In this perpetual jet of 
talent, ingenuity, practised observation, delicate feeling, delight 
in life, desire for self-expression, determination to mirror experi- 
ence honestly, conviction as to the nature of the universe— 
here, if anywhere, we must look for some indication of the sort 
of energies that seethe imprisoned under the crust of our civil- 
isation. Perhaps a clue will appear. Perhaps I shall come to 
see why, in this rich and various stream, all the eddies, with few 
exceptions—Mr. Bennett and Mr. Wells are the most eminent— 
converge on one centre. Meanwhile, first impressions leave the 
fact in little doubt. 

The Marriage Craft alone confutes those who say that 
interest has shifted away from the sex problem. Here is a book, 
an extremely able book, explicitly and solemnly setting out 
to discuss the sex problem and nothing else. Solemnly, although 
the author is at pains to be light of touch, to make the powder 
ef a philosophy go down in the jam of a playful form. The 
recipe is to collect half-a-dozen people of both sexes for a trip 
by barge along the Grand Junction Canal; to mark their 
characters strongly, including one conventional nasty-minded 
one for discomfiture as comic relief; and to make them engage 
in a “symposium.” In this way the ground is conscientiously 
covered. But not very effectively. The conclusion is that 
human beings touch the highest in the moments when they 
are in love, and that, with suitable discipline, the energy 
then generated could be stabilised and made available as a 
driving force, instead of being allowed to run down the gutter. 
For these moments “ are in a way an approach to life: they 
give a sense of fulfilment and completion that nothing else has 
ever done, and since only the divine can complete and fulfil 
anyone, I take them as being at least touched with the divine. 
There is a kind of contentment which is all the while quiveringly 
alive: it is a sort of feeling of wholeness again. It is like being 
touched into quickness by life itself.” Brave words, but only 
words, not touched into quickness. It will perhaps be more 
profitable to turn to the writers who set and light a stage, even 
though a flimsy one, with no claim that its puppets are important 
or durable. 

Profit or not, there is a great deal of fun, prettily mixed with 
pathos, to be got from The Sad Adventurers. Don’t be dis- 
couraged by the beginning, which drags a little, so that you 
will doubt whether Miss Rutledge is going to make much of 
the situation—a brave little innocent American woman whirled 
off her feet by a big hearty Englishman, “ a long-limbed, highly- 
polished, highly-coloured military gentleman,” who she thinks 
is going to plant her in the rich romance of an ancestral home, 
only to discover on the steamer that he is a scamp, a toper, 
an outcast. The pair tumble into one shameful hole after 
another, and the problem is to make this process a crescendo 
with a climax; not so simple a problem as it looks. Any 
solution will, of course, depend on exploiting that delicious 
uncomfortable thrill we all have in the presence of the under- 
dog coming violently up against the respectable, and getting 
off with a whole skin, spiritually as well as materially. But 
in what form? Mere repetition of even the best thrill means 
early boredom, and to turn the straight line into a quick upward 
curve we require a germ of emotion which will unfold progres- 
sively by little explosions, heightening the shame at each stage, 
and by that very means heightening our sympathy. It is 
precisely a machine of that kind that Miss Rutledge has most 
cleverly constructed, and the interesting point is that this 
particular formal problem would never have set itself at all 
but for the all-pervading, compulsive presence of the love- 
motive that I began by noting. Love for “‘ the Major,” her 
man with all his failings, blunts the wife’s native morals and 
by the same token brings out her strength and loyalty, while 
his combination of braggart scoundrelism and self-delusion is 
just redeemed by faithfulness to her. To make this predicament 
imaginatively credible, to set the machine so gaily working, 


Constable. 
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required boldness of a kind nothing could produce but a faith 
in love, none the less genuine for the slickness and cheapnesg 
of its dress. Courage always pays; the result is that each time 
this pathetic pair of wolves slink away from some continenta 
capital where they have been prowling round the luscious 
stupid sheep, we look forward to the next time with enhanced 
eagerness. Probably this is a first book, so perceptibly does the 
author find her feet as she advances, until in the last adventure 
in Venice she develops a remarkable power of swift and deft 
intrigue round a faked heirloom and an outraged Italian grande 
dame. But the end is best, as psychologically the stiffest 
fence to take. The Major has made Europe too hot for them, 
and his wife drags him reluctantly back, all sodden and tarnished, 
to her innocent American home. At this point the author 
must have been sorely tempted to spoil everything by ending 
on a note of real tragedy—on the one hand the sense of relief, 
of rest from wickedness in the plain provincial air, on the other 
the impossibility of rest for the wretched Major, who at once 
begins hypnotising the good Americans into sending him back 
to start banks in the Balkans. A Tchehov story would have left 
it at that, but Miss Rutledge knows instinctively that on her 
neat little stage the curtain has to be rung down neatly, and 
the Major’s old pistol is handy. 


When fantasy clogs and we want a corrective, Mrs. Alfred 
Sidgwick, that absclutely dependable writer, is at hand with 
her brew of humour and good sense, lightly distilled from 
life without including any of life’s heady or disquieting juices, 
What is the secret of the unfailing pleasure she gives? | 
think it is that she communicates, from her subconsciousness 
to the reader’s, a cosy sense of safety. It is worth noticing on 
what this effect depends in the last resort ; not merely on choice 
of subject-matter—ordinary, fairly nice people in familiar 
surroundings, gently piloted to the decent haven of matrimony 
and moderate sensible happiness; nor merely on a method 
that steers clear of the excitements of a carefully constructed 
plot. It springs rather from a pervasive harmony, to which 
this method and this subject-matter contribute, but of which 
the essence is a thoroughgoing acceptance of familiar things 
and common values. Look, that is the Earl’s Court Road; 
that is a girl washing up or cutting out a blouse; that is the 
smell of breakfast in a stuffy dining-room with a gas fire; 
that is a well-ordered suburban Anglo-German household 
(there are always good Germans in her novels); that is a table 
being arranged for a dinner-party, and the hostess is all of a 
tremor. Nothing sinister or lamentable anywhere, is there? 
No, you have only to look, and everything is quite all right. 
Strange that so primitive an incantation should work! It 
only shows how we long to forget the dangerous fret and jar 
of our own lives. Of course, it is absolutely necessary that the 
witch should make the suggestion firmly, and to do that she 
must really see what she sees. This Mrs. Sidgwick does. Her eye 
is true and shrewd within its modest limits, and she has a tiny 
share of that spontaneous fertility that in Dickens blossomed 
into a host of minor characters, creations that disappear after 
starting for a moment into a life distinct out of all proportion 
to their bearing on the story. Not that she has anything to 
equal Mr. Mortimer Knaggs, who lives by gloomily putting 
up the shutters of the shop off the Tottenham Court Road, 
and who “ took to scorning everything and became a genius.” 
But there are several of his kin in London Mizture : the little 
Jewish maid in the household of middle-class women (mother 
and three daughters) whose love affairs make the story ; her 
objectionable young man; and Mr. Pinfold senior, “a sallow 
man with a thin grey beard, who hardly spoke and hardly 
knew what was going on. When he was told that his son 
and Sylvia were about to be married he said he had just seen 
an advertisement in the Daily Mail of some secondhand spoons.” 
There is also a capital family of cultured highbrows, with which 
one of the girls is entangled before she finds her true love. 
(What a special pleasure it always is to see the noses of the 
cultured being put out of joint by uneducated simplicity !) 
The art of Mrs. Sidgwick must not be underrated; there 
is something natural and soft, like a flower, yet something solid too, 
and she writes so easily that we never dream of looking too 
closely for defects of structure. She is a witch. 


To Mr. Beresford more exacting standards apply; he is 
more than a purveyor of pastime, and in particular his handling 
of the central love theme raises, as it did in Love’s Pilgrim, 
quite other and bigger issues. I hope that in saying this I 
shall not frighten away readers who seek nothing in novels but 
idle beguilement, because Mr. Beresford, excellent craftsman 
that he is, sets himself successfully to satisfy that demand 
with the best of them. Unity is a story fitted out with all 
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the attractions required by the market, even more completely 
than is usual with this writer. Mr. Willoughby was a small 
solicitor who supported, in “a comfortable enough little house 
in the Camden Road,” a wife, two ordinary children, and one 
extraordinary child, the younger daughter, who was both 
beautiful and psychic. As a typist in a city office she crosses 
the path of a harum-scarum young engineer, and marries him 
in spite of the certainty, conveyed to her by a momentary 

from an unknown man in a third-class railway carriage, 
that she can never love him absolutely. He takes her to the 
colonies and is duly drowned in Sydney Harbour. Thus 
Unity (not her baptismal name, but instinctively chosen) 
starts again as a young widow to find herself. The quest 
leads her through success as an actress—her conquest of the 
London stage is well done—to marriage with an adoring aristo- 
crat. But she is still selling her birthright ; wholeness is not 
yet, and there, telling her so through the back of her head, 
are the ever-remembered eyes of the man in the railway carriage, 
who turns up as the aristocrat’s best man. The solution is 
tragically mysterious. 

As a story this has Mr. Beresford’s usual defects—a curious 
flatness of tone and a creaking of machinery where invention 
seems to flag. His weakness in invention—for instance, the 
flimsiness of the pretext by which Unity and her first husband 
are throwntogether, and the crude coincidence of the mysterious 
stranger's reappearance—cannot be put down to his being a 
bungler, and I suggest the following explanation. He is working 
on two imperfectly connected levels of experience. The first, 
the one that really matters to him, is a realm where all is 
dominated by spiritual law, where human souls make their 
own destinies and are themselves the force that brings events 
to pass; in this realm the fulfilment of destiny depends upon 
free choice in accordance with the law, and the law, which 
yet must be obeyed, cannot be understood by the conscious 
mind. From this point of view there is nothing crude in the 
actual happenings of Mr. Beresford’s stories; events on the 
second level, in the physical world, actually are determined by 
the laws of the spiritual world. But they will seem crude and 
arbitrary if, as in this book, we are given statements about the 
spiritual world merely in juxtaposition, and not in emotional 
fusion, with statements about physical events. Emotional 
fusion would mean the mysterious operation of tragic art, and 
if Mr. Beresford were to embark on that, he would not be able 
te move on his second level; he would not be able to write 
for the market. Hence also his flatness on the second level ; 
given the absence of unity, the best that can be achieved is 
a uniform, rather dull surface. But the surface heaves, 
and far, far below, we are aware of leviathan at play. Mr. 
Beresford obviously knows more about life and love than the 
writers who fiddle on our heartstrings. The Chinese sage says, 
“Those who speak do not know, those who know do not 
speak,” and Mr. Beresford’s words, if you take them in relation 
to his first level, have a deliberate tonelessness that says nothing. 
They are a kind of silence. JOHN FRANKLIN. 


PATRIOTISM, POETRY AND PLACE 


Patriotism in Literature. By Joun Drinkwarer, M.A. Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Chesterton complained the other day that while there are 
now @ great many people who can appreciate good music, a fair 
number who can understand good poetry, and some who know 
good painting, there are distressingly few who can appreciate a 
logical argument, or who have any training in the processes of 
exact thought. It seems to us that this complaint is very true. 
It is some years since Socrates began to talk in Athens, but 
there are still large numbers of professedly educated persons 
who conduct an argument, or uphold a thesis as faulty in method 
as the discussions of the Athenians. It is extraordinarily com- 
mon to hear two or three people, in an argument, using words 
such | as “science,” “ nationality,” “ socialism,” “ religion,” 

civilisation,” or “ evolution ” ; and none pause to notice that 
each arguer is attaching a different meaning to these words, and 
hone of them are using the words correctly. About correct 
usage men may differ; words change their meanings, and few 

now appreciate an argument in which “ science ’’ was 
used to cover theology—though many would allow it to embrace 


Psychology or even psycho-analysis ; but no one can contend 
there is any profit in a thesis or an argument in which the 
— used are never given a precise and determinate 
ont Drinkwater’s rambling little book is an outstanding ex- 


that 


© of this prevalent defect. His first sentence promises a 





certain firmness of outline—* Patriotism, or love of country, is a 
theme that has been hardly less engaging to literature than the 
eternal inspirations of the seasons, and beauty’s passing, and the 
approach of death, or the love of woman itself.” “ Love of 
country ’’—or rather, “a man’s love of his own country”’ is avery 
fair definition of patriotism ; and a very good essay might have 
been written on the theme of patriotism in literature. Greek 
and Hebrew literature are full of patriotic emotion. There is 
plenty to be found in the literatures of modern Europe ; and 
interesting side discussions could be initiated on whether im- 
perialism is a development or a destruction of patriotism, and 
on the important distinction between race patriotism and 
national patriotism. A novel such as Quentin Durward, for 
instance, is a rich mine for the student of patriotism in literature. 
Or an essayist might have discussed, after considering the great 
instances where love of country has inspired beautiful work, 
whether patriotism is not now, in art, a mere nuisance, something 
which by the encouragement it gives to the revival or continued 
existence of multitudes of poor and impoverished languages, is an 
enemy to the higher things which literature should represent and 
encourage. Mr. Drinkwater has done none of these things. 
His title is, to begin with, inaccurate: nor is his proposed 
substitute Patriotism with Illustrations from Literature any better. 
The book has an index, in which there is no reference to Aischylus 
or Thucydides, and only one to Homer; we looked up the one 
to Homer, and found it was embedded in a quotation from 
Burke, and consisted of the two words *“* Homer nods.”’ 

What Mr. Drinkwater’s book is it would be difficult to say. 
For “ literature’ we must read “ English poetry and prose, 
especially modern,” and for “ patriotism ’’ we might substitute 
‘“* sentiment, either affectionate or disgustful, about place.”’ For 
Mr. Drinkwater, who has little room for Scott, none for mostof 
the authors of ancient Greece or Rome or modern France, Spain 
and Italy and Russia and Scandinavia, none most amazingly for 
those of Germany (even Schiller is not mentioned), has space for 
many young modern English poets, and even fills a bashful page 
and a half with a poem of his own, in which he assures us of his 
own affection for the 

Fields below the rookery 
That comfortably looks upon 
The little street of Piddington. 


It will be seen how far he is from confining his attention to his 
professed subject when we add the facts that he devotes a chapter 
to those whose love for justice or fairness in international dealings 
compels them to oppose and even to execrate their own country ; 
so that Shelley becomes a patriot on the strength of his love of 
freedom—presumably identified with George ITI. and Castle- 
reagh—and because his “* love of the English countryside, formed 
in his boyhood, although it was merged in his Italian life and the 
immaterial landscape so prevalent in his poetry. was never 
wholly supplanted by these,” and because Mrs. Shelley tells us 
that the descriptions of forest-scenery in Alastor are based on 
Shelley’s recollections of the oaks in Windsor Great Park. 

Nor in the narrow range he chooses is Mr. Drinkwater’s choice 
of authors or of quotations at all felicitous or illuminating. He 
is not so much eccentric in his judgment as unpardonably careless, 
unless we assume that his reading is very restricted. For 
instance from Swinburne, who wrote some very sounding 
patriotic verse—the Armada poem itself deserves mention—Mr. 
Drinkwater skilfully contrives only to quote a stanza and a half 
from that rousing “ patriotic *» hymn which contains : 

Pale, beyond porch and portal, 
Crowned with calm leaves, she stands 
Who gathers all things mortal 
With cold immortal hands. 

The only part of his book which has any value—and that is 
slight enough—is the chapter which Mr. Drinkwater calls 
Patriotism of Place, by which he means that ardent love for 
particular localities which may spring up in people who have not 
the least filial relation to the place. This spirit which makes Mr. 
Belloc and Mr. Kipling praise Sussex, which makes Mr. Housman 
move narrowly and intensely in a small corner of Shropshire, the 
spirit which moves so many younger poets to write laborious 
verses about the habits under the hedges of the less attractive 
vegetables of the countryside is not, of course, patriotism at all. 
It is a rendering, in particulars, of the general attitude to Nature 
which Wordsworth adopted and encouraged. Wordsworth was 


a very great poet ; but even in him the spirit of place sometimes 
overcomes the spirit of proportion ; in the innumerable brood of 
poeticules who follow him it has entirely displaced it. 

It may be true that an intense patriotism grows best in the 
heart which has a great affection for some small corner of the 
earth long known, and long cherished ; but it is making nonsense 
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of words to say, for instance, that the spirit which made thousands 
of men enlist ten years ago was not patriotism ; and it is making 
nonsense of the facts to argue that more than one in a thousand 
was moved to that patriotism because he remembered the way 
some old badger snuffled in the dark of a little field ten years 
before. The more one lives in the country, where local patriotism 
is still strong, the more one discovers how limited it is. The 
villager at Ridge looks with amused contempt at the villager of 
Rudge, half a mile away ; but he has admiration for the inhabi- 
tant of the market town, three miles off, and regards the county 
town or London as a paradise. The love of particular places, 
strong and sincere though it may be, is often strongest in men 
who have spent their youth in London, or some other town, or 
even in another continent from that of the spot of their admira- 
tion. How little it has to do with patriotism can be seen directly 
we consider that few examples of love of place are as strong as 
love of the sea—and Mr. Drinkwater will hardly argue that the 
ocean was the Patria of Herman Melville, of Swinburne, or of 
Joseph Conrad. 

This book would not have been worth so long a notice, did it 
not belong to that admirable series, The Home University Library 
of Modern Knowledge. There have been good books in all the 
sections of this library, occasionally extremely good books. 
One of the best in the section devoted to Literature and Art 
was Mr. Chesterton’s essay on the Victorian Age. For this we 
remember the editors made a kind of apology, presumably in 
distrust of its brilliance, and lack of academic grime. They give 
no explanation of the presence of Mr. Drinkwater’s volume ; but 
we certainly think one is needed. It is ridiculous that a book 
which shows no signs of research, or of original thought, and 
makes scarcely any pretence to deal with its professed subject 
should appear in a series intended for students. R. E.R. 


NEW VERSES BY MILTON 


Some Newly Discovered Stanzas by John Milton on Engraved 
Scenes Illustrating Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Edited with Notes 
by Hucu C. H. Canpy. Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 

Critics of experience are naturally cautious about the dis- 
covery of additions to the writings of authors of classic rank. 
Why, they ask, have we had to wait so long in so well-searched 
a field, and why did not the author himself acknowledge and 
print the matter now only discovered? Even the scraps of 
a famous writer are sought for publication. Humph. Mosely, 
as Milton’s “ stationer,” explains to the reader of his minor 
poems that 

the Authors more peculiar excellency in these studies, was teo 

well known to conceal his Papers, or to keep me from attempting 

to sollicit them from him. 

Strong evidence is needed to override such considerations, 

and Mr. Candy’s case for his new verses of Milton, already 

summitted with advantage to the wide and learned band of 

Notes and Queries, is strong enough all round to persuade the 

hardened sceptic. Thanks to our knowledge of Milton’s script, 

it is much more definite than the recent plea for Shakespeare’s 
own hand in the Museum copy of the play of Sir Thomas More, 
while it relies partly on the same sort of evidence, abundant 
echoes in later writings of words and turns of phrase character- 
istic of, if not peculiar to, the author. Mr. Candy has worked 
out the evidence with masterly skill, but he has not told us 
where he got the Latin quatrains of Posthius paraphrasing 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses, whether the volume, apparently rebound 

in the nineteenth century, belonged to any known owner, 

and where it is to-day. These details are needed to complete 
the case, and should not have been reserved for the facsimile 
which is contemplated. 

There are one hundred and sixty-six stanzas, bearing clear 
marks of Milton’s penmanship and authorship. They belong, 
it is fairly conjectured, to his juvenile days, an age, indeed, 
when poetry of note is not possible, but already they reveal 
the nominative absolute, the runover line, bold ventures in 
words, and other hints of the poet’s later and very distinct 
manner. Viewed in this way, they are of striking interest, 
but their intrinsic worth is not great. They are complicated 
and lack smoothness. Here is one of the best stanzas on the 
eminently poetic theme of Orpheus, a favourite with Milton: 

The Thracian prophet Love Compells to goe 
Through Tenarus, unto the shades below, 

Where with diviner straines the King and Queen 
And all those shapes which in those shades are seen 
He charmeth ; and they grant him Eurydice 
Conditioned he see her not with his eyes 

Till he Avernus past : but’s wandring sight 
Breaketh this law, and so he lost her quite. 


> 





The freedom with the name of Eurydice is quite Miltonian, 
He uses shortened forms like ‘“‘Cylen” and “Semel.” 
If Milton wrote these verses about 1623, at the age of 

how did he reach so elaborate and well-formed a hand at an 
age when boys are still shambling over paper with irregular 
and wavering letters? The answer is that he was the son 
of a scrivener, and took a pride in showing his early proficiency, 
The arguments from handwriting are developed in full, and 
make it extremely difficult to suppose that any forger or 
imitator produced these stanzas. Mr. Candy supplies photo. 
graphs of Milton’s early MSS. compared with the new dis. 
covery in detail. Milton’s fondness for Ovid—he was far from 
a Puritan in his young days—is well known, and there are 
also interesting indications of his acknowledged regard for 
Spenser. He need not, however, have gone to that poet for 
his ‘“‘adamantine chaine” which figures in a notable line of 
the Prometheus of ZEschylus. The “ingrate” which Mr. Candy 
traces to Ovid’s text was already extant several times in 
Shakespeare’s plays. More important than these reminiscences 
is the long and satisfying list of echoes in Milton’s later work, 
both in prose and poetry, and it is his way, as Mr. Candy points 
out, not to translate but to paraphrase in a style of his own, 
Perhaps the stanzas were done to please or placate a tutor, 
and Mosely did not get them because Milton thought them, 
as Stevenson did his versions from Martial, not accomplished 
enough to deserve print. When he looked over them, he may 
have rejected them as “above the yeers he had,” as he said of 
his unfinished piece on The Passion. His two paraphrases 
on the Psalms at the age of fifteen are more fluent than the 
new stanzas. Milton is the supreme artist among men of 
letters, but he failed to impress his Latinisms and his close- 
packed brevity, of which Mr. Candy rightly makes a point, 
on the poets who succeeded him. Now we can see him, while 
yet a boy, confident enough to begin a new and not very easy 
style of his own. 


THE WORKER AND THE LAW 


Industrial Law. By Sir Henry H. Siesser, K.C., His Majesty's 
Solicitor-General, and Artaur HENDERSON, B.A., LL.B., 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Benn. £3 10s. 

This fat volume is expensive, but not dear. It will be 
welcomed both by legal practitioners and students and by the 
many thousands of laymen who, as public administrators or 
officials of working-class bodies or writers or lecturers, have 
constantly to look up their law. The authors have aimed, 
as they put it, at presenting “‘the salient features of Industrial 

Law as they arise in contracts of employment,” and they have 

arranged their matter in two main parts under the headings 

of Common Law and Statute Law. The latter, of course, takes 
up the greater part of the book; for the bulk of the social 
and industrial regulations which we enjoy—or curse—to-day is 
the work, and mostly the recent work, of Parliament. How 
recent it is may be seen from a glance at the “‘ Table of Statutes” 
with which this book, like every respectable law-book, begins- 
From the Statute of Frauds and the Sunday Observance Act 
of 1677 down to the Trade Union Act of 1876, the legislature 
is as a rule making only spasmodic and reluctant incursions 
into the industrial field. All through the laissez faire period 
the most important laws are of a police character—generally 
for the suppression or control of labour organisations, some- 
times, as in the case of the Factory and the Truck Acts, for 

the protection of the workers against a too greedy or 0 

callous exploitation. As we come nearer to our own times 

the growth of the social conscience begins to be apparent. 

Employers’ Liability and Werkmen’s Compensation and more 

elaborate factory and workshop codes swell out the Statute 

books. And later still new principles are worked out in National 

Health Insurance and Unemployment Insurance Acts, Trade 

Boards Acts and the like. (These last, by the way, establishing 

a legal minimum wage, mark the revival of an old principle 

rather than the introduction of a new one. They are, in fact, 

a return to the ancient policy that had disappeared with the 

repeal of the Spitalfields Act a hundred years ago.) All this 

mass of legislation, which is being steadily piled up by Parli- 
ment, is set out by Sir Henry Slesser and Mr. Henderso®. 

And the “judge-made law,” that is always developing it 4 

little further, is shown, according to the proper fashion of 

text-books, in the running notes on cases. One branch of 
the subject is not directly dealt with—namely, what the authors 
call “the legal position of associations of employers and ei 
ployed in a collective aspect”? and what a plain man may 
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Union law. For that the reader is recommended to go to 
The Lawof Trade Unions, an excellent work published in 1921, by 
Sir Henry Slesser and Mr. Charles Baker. There will also in all 
probability be some further changes before long; for the House 
of Commons is now busy with Bills for a new factory code, 
for the restoration of agricultural wages boards, for a legal 
forty-eight hour week and other important matters. It is 
the misfortune, and obviously not the fault, of Sir Henry 
Slesser and Mr. Henderson that they should just miss these. 
Their book is as up to date as it could be; the Statute 
Law and Case Law are brought down to the month of April, 
924. It has a very good index, and we have no doubt 
about its usefulness. 


FROM COBBETT TO COMPTON 
MACKENZIE 


Portraits and Essays. 

Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
Except for a panoramic view of the English essay Mr. Freeman 

does not in this volume range farther back than Cobbett, and 
in the forward interval bis sober, rather severe glance rests on 
Stevenson, Patmore and Hewlett among those whose work is 
finished, Mr. Gosse, Mr. De la Mare, Mr. Chesterton and Mr. 
Mackenzie among those who are still writing. 

Mr. Freeman reminds us of a very kindly judge. He begins 
with a humane, or even affectionate, leaning towards the 
prisoner. In the essays on Cobbett and Patmore it is something 
stronger than this, which, in the excitement of the cross-examina- 
tion, is apt to disappear; but in the summing-up always re- 
asserts itself; the accused invariably leaves the court with 
hardly a stain on his character. Mr. Freeman’s diffidence is 
perhaps the outcome of an over-great sense of responsibility ; 
beneath it the more fertile shoots of personality struggle rather 
hopelessly for expression. Of his idea of criticism Mr. Freeman 
has given a description : 

Criticism is not a science, else young men might learn it ; nor an 
attitude, else old men might grow ‘perfect in it; rather is it an 
adventure calling for a touch of gallantry, a touch of forbearance, 
a gentle use of logic, a free recourse to imagination, and no more 
than the faintest hint of dogmatism. 

It is difficult to create saints without the straws of dogma and 
Patmore, who is the subject of the best and warmest study in 
the book, is praised at the last, after a number of pages which 
show great understanding, by saying that he outsoared criticism. 
This, however, does even less honour to the poet than to the 
critic. The essay is otherwise an excellent portrait of a poet 
who is still overshadowed by lesser contemporaries. Perhaps 
Mr. Freeman’s own sensitive handling of the irregular ode has 
been stimulated by Patmore, for his criticism here shows particu- 
lar sympathy. 

It was a good idea to consider Mr. Chesterton as a Canterbury 
pilgrim but why, having shown that thought plays only the 
smallest part in his intuitive processes, should Mr. Freeman 
praise him for “honesty of mind?” In praising him for 
genuineness of feeling Mr. Freeman carries all with him, but 
intellectual honesty is the virtue of an altogether different type 
of writer. Watching Mr. Freeman apply his standards to 
literature we recall the lines: 

so devoutly nice 
Are priests in handling reverent sacrifice, 
and we know that he may be trusted never to praise the meretri- 
cous, but he would gain our fuller confidence if he were less 
determined to be kind. 


By Joun FREEMAN. Hodder and 


A PERILOUS BUSINESS 


Hullo Playgoers ! By ArcurpaLp Happon. Cecil Palmer. 3s. 6d. 


To one who does not “ listen-in,” the sight of one’s friends 

. with ear-pieces, smiling, frowning or staring ecstatically 
‘nto vacancy, must always be a painful experience, so suggestive 
a they of “close-ups” in an American film, without those 
_ which do to some extent explain the otherwise inexplic- 
—_ One feels that “ listening-in ” should be done in private. 
b amusing, of course, is a private business, and none but a 
a caster can know how one feels and looks when addressing 
—— wn and unseen audience. There are people who use 
—, histrionically, with the facial expressions and bodily 
nodding tions they use in ordinary conversation ; smiling and 
regardiess of their invisibility. Does the broadcaster 

become thus familiar with his medium, or does he deal with it 





impassively, impersonally and perhaps a little contemptuously ? 
Does he visualise his multitudinous audience, or see, as he talks, 
those forests of aerials that catch and transmit his words of 
wisdom ? Perhaps on some future occasion Mr. Haddon will 
tell us. 

Mr. Haddon is the Dramatic Critic to the British Broadcasting 
Company, and in this little book he has collected twenty-eight 
of his spoken criticisms and they make interesting reading, 
not for their matter, but especially for their manner, 
which exhibits many ingenious journalistic adaptations. The 
journalist writing in his journal knows to some extent the 
audience he is addressing, but when he broadcasts his criticism 
or whatnot, he addresses the world at large, and it is instructive 
to observe the limitations which the impossibility of discrimina- 
tion imposes upon him. He has to walk warily, to be infinitely 
discreet. He must talk simply, or the majority will not under- 
stand ; he must be informative, for the majority do not know ; 
he must eschew strong meat, for babes are listening; yet he 
must not be silly, or strong men will laugh. It is a perilous 
business. 

It is not necessary to hold Mr. Haddon’s opinion of the theatre, 
or of the individual plays he discusses, to recognise how ingeni- 
ously he has adapted his discourses to the method of their 
delivery. The opening talks deal with the theatre of to-day and 
yesterday, with the old circuits and stock companies, and inci- 
dentally, Mr. Haddon tells us of his “* unforgettable experience ” 
in the opening weeks of the new season at the Royal Court 
Theatre, Liverpool, in 1891, reeling off a string of names that 
includes nearly every distinguished actor and actress of that day. 
Then follow the criticisms proper. As illustrating Mr. Haddon’s 
method the discourse on the First Folio Tercentenary is probably 
the most illuminating, for it is packed with information, even 
to so precise a matter as the meaning of the word “folio.” As 
an illustration of the occasional and insuperable difficulties which 
beset the broadcaster, Mr. Haddon’s reference to “* Our Betters ”’ 
will suffice ; for he is compelled to change the subject hastily, 
as he remembers that “‘ innocent younger members of innumer- 
able family circles ”’ may be listening. 

We have here, in fact, a new form of journalism, the develop- 
ment of which it will be interesting to watch. In one of his 
early scientific romances Mr. Wells foretold the coming of “ loud 
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speakers " which would take the place of newspapers and yell 
the news in staccato sentences of the crudest vulgarity. Fact, 
it would seem, can be happier than fiction, and if “* Broad- 
casting ’’ continues to improve, it should become a useful agent 
in the education of the public. Meanwhile, its pioneers, among 
whom Mr. Haddon is one, must be congratulated on the dexterity 
with which they are handling a new and tricky medium. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Small Houses for the Community, By C. H. James, Associate 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and F. R. 
Yersury, Secretary of the Architectural Association ; 
with a foreword by Raymonp Unwin, Chief Architect 
(Housing), Ministry of MHealth. Crosby, Lockwood. 
31s. 6d. 


Thirty years ago the democratic artistic, quasi anarchist 
school of William Morris held two doctrines, that the people were 
by nature artistic, and that the Capitalist government (even 
when it aimed at beauty, as in its Royal Academy) produced 
desolating ugliness. There was a case for this view. Village 
cottages in the South are usually beautiful. Victorian Govern- 
ment buildings are always ugly. But short-period generalisa- 
tions are dangerous. Small holdings have multiplied. Modern 
peasants build cottages for themselves, and the result is that 
the country-side, as for example in the villages round Cam- 
bridge, is disfigured with more hideous erections than ever 
were conceived by the Victorian jerry builder. But apart from 
small holding areas, new cottages are nowadays built by govern- 
mental bodies or by utility societies financed and controlled 
by the Government; and as our authors justly remark, “ no 
one can deny that as a whole the result has been to raise the 
general concept of working-class houses to a plane immeasurably 
higher from the point of view of design and arrangement than 
anything to which the present generation has been accustomed.” 
The explanation is that the Government employs architects 
and the small-holder doesn’t. 

England, says Mr. Raymond Unwin, “ has inherited the richest 
and most varied traditions of beautiful cottage building of any 
country in the world,” and, he adds, in the last thirty or forty 
years the threads of this tradition have been picked up. This is 
perfectly true. The innumerable post-war cottages that the 
traveller now observes on the outskirts of every village and in 
the suburbs of every town, all built by public authorities (for the 
speculative builder builds no more) are, without exception, 
conspicuous by their pleasing design and agreeable arrangement, 
and if one is able to visit the interiors, these are found in no way 
to fall behind the outside in elegance and efficiency. 

This handsome quarto contains thirty-two pages of beautifully 
printed advice on the selection and lay-out of sites, on designs, 
on materials and so on. Some of it is highly technical. We 
cannot pretend to criticise such statements as that “*‘ Beam 
filling and wrot rafter feet become unnecessary if soffits of eaves 
are boarded or plastered,”’ but we are confident that the distin- 
guished authors know what they are talking about, and their 
strange vocabulary is attractive! The letterpress is followed 
by 132 photographs and plans of recent cottages, some of them 
in Denmark, Holland and Sweden, and the rest in various parts 
of England. Finally there are plans for 14 cottages at Welwyn 
Garden City, and 64 pages of detailed specifications, dated as 
recently as December, 1923. 

Most of our post-war developments, in finance, commerce, 
industry, and perhaps even in pictorial art, though that may be 
only a layman’s opinion, are unsatisfactory to say the least. 
Post-war housing—when the houses are actually built—is an 
agreeable exception, and this beautiful book is a valuable record 
of a memorable artistic triumph. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Commercial Employees and Protective Legislation. By J. Hattswortn 
(Industrial Gen. Sec. of the National Union of Distributive and 
Allied Workers). Labour Publishing Co. Cloth 2s. 6d., Paper 1s. 

This little book is an attempt—and a successful one—at “ a concise 
exposition of the protective legislation specially affecting shop 

assistants, warehousemen and clerks.” Mr. Hallsworth gives us a 

clear and straightforward account of the main points of the various 

Shops Acts; of the regulations for the employment of children 

and young persons; of the provisions in the Truck Act regarding 

fines and deductions ; and of the protection afforded to shopworkers 
and clerks by the Public Health Acts. In his final chapter he dis- 
cusses briefly the reforms that are most urgently needed. At the 
top of the list he puts the limitation of hours of work ; for, despite 
the substantial reductions gained in recent years, there are still 
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many employees in shops who are working for abominably long 
hours, But this, we hope, will shortly be remedied by the inclusion 
of all commercial employees in the Government's Forty-eight Hour 
Bill that is designed to carry out the Washington Convention 
Besides this, amendments of the law, or of existing practice, an 
wanted in regard to holidays, meal times, and seats for female 
assistants. And last, but not least, Mr. Hallsworth insists on the 
necessity of an increase in the Factory and the Trade Boanj 
inspectorates. 


Indian Problems—in Religion, Education, Politics. By Henpy 
WaitTEHEAD, formerly Bishop of Madras. Constable. 12s, 64, 
Dr. Whitehead spent nearly forty years in India, and for mor 
than half that time was Bishop of Madras. His primary co; 
inevitably, is in the work of the Church, and he has much that js 
interesting to say about such central questions as those connected 
with the Church and caste, the Christianising of the untouchable 
classes, education, and the growing movement towards a self. 
governing Indian Church. The Bishop gives a striking account of 
missionary progress among the outcastes, with various illustrations 
of what this means in regard to social habits and new opportunities 
for the disinherited. He goes, evidently, a long way in sympathy 
with the Nationalists in their political demands, while insisting 
that the removal of British authority could mean only 
for India. He knows Gandhi, finds him in private “delightful and 
most interesting,” but incapable of fixing his mind “‘on more than 
one point of view or one set of facts.”” The Bishop quotes several 
things said to him by Clemenceau in India. The old Frenchman 
condemned the Englishman’s social aloofness from all Indians, and 
on the Punjab policy his remark was: “ There must be no mor 
Amritsars; you cannot rule India like that.” Dr. Whitehead 
manages to summarise the Indian question in South Africa and in 
Kenya, the growth of British die-hard sentiment since the Ripon 
period, the political problem since the Montagu declaration of 1917, 
and other important matters. His is a book which, in its appeal 
to a special public that certainly needs enlightenment on Indian 
affairs, should do admirable service. 


The Windlestraw. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Whitham’s new story of the West Country, for all its power, 
would have been the better for considerable cutting. From start 
to finish the tale deals with dreary people, and dreariness, however 
clever its presentation, is improved by compression. There are 
pages and pages of dialogue which could have been omitted—and 
can be skipped—with advantage, the sheerest padding of characterisa- 
tion. The story also suffers from the fact that the reader’s curiosity 
is unstimulated. We do not want anything to happen to anybody. 
We do not care what happens to anybody. Yet there is movement. 
We follow Ranley Hibbertson from the time when he lies an infant 
by the nightwatchman’s fire, while his father dies of exposure and 
cold and starvation, through his upbringing as one of the family of 
a Methodist baker, through his education for the ministry, till the 
education kills the idea of ministry, through the Varsity and journalism, 
and a marriage with a rich woman, through divorce and subsequent 
marriage to his boyhood’s companion, to his unhappy death, alone, 
in a cottage, where he has lived as an agricultural labourer. There 
is movement all the time, but it never takes us into places lighted 
by laughter or shadowed by sorrow. Four hundred pages are there- 
fore much too much. 


The Art of Fantin-Latour: His Life and Work. By Franx Ginsox. 
Drane. 21s. 

Fantin was an unimportant artist. Some of the portraits that he 
painted in the earlier part of his life possess a certain solidity and 
honesty, due to the influence of Courbet—Mes deuz soeurs is a partict- 
larly good one—but his texture is always disagreeable and woolly. 
During his later years he devoted himself increasingly to “ imagins 
tive” pictures and lithographs, many of them inspired by operatic 
music: these have little merit. And the flower-pieces by which be 
is best known, though of varying merit, differ from the works of many 
English ladies chiefly by the greater proficiency displayed. The 
popularity which they attained among a whole generation of picture- 
buyers, and the high prices that they still command, are likely 
be forgotten, and Fantin will be remembered only for his 
with some of his great contemporaries, and for the likenesses that 
he painted of them. But this is no reason why a monograph upo® 
him should not be properly produced, and Mr. Gibson’s book is credit- 
able neither to its author nor its publisher. The plates are unsat 
factory, the biography dull, and the criticism unenlightening. 
we find the name of Stendhal misspelt, we perhaps blame the peistes, 
but when “André Raimbaud” appears twice instead of “Arthur 
Rimbaud” it can only be attributed to the ignorance of the author. 


The Press and the Communications of the Empire. By J. Saxon Mis 


Collins. 16s. 
This book is an articulate all-red map. The seventh of the twelve 


By J. Miuxrs Wuirnam. Allen and Unwin 


volumes of the British Empire Survey Series it attempts to give 
account of all intercommunications within the Empire. 
Mills begins well with an historical account of the gro 
ways. Tribal wars and man-eating lions were only @ 
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difficulties that the engineers had to face in a fever-stricken district 
like Uganda. Quite rightly he regards the arrival of the first locomo- 
tive on the shores of Victoria Nyanza in 1901 as one of the finest 
achievements in the building of the Empire. The 600 miles of dense 
bush had taken six years to penetrate. The cost had been enormous, 
over £9,000 a mile, but it had made the administration of two large 
protectorates possible. Unfortunately Mr. Mills fails to deal with 
other methods of communication in the same way. There was a capital 
opportunity to supply the much-needed account of the growth of the 
newspapers of the Empire. As a colonial journalist of some experienc: 

he must have seen much of their development. Yet, after reading 
the brief chapter he devotes to the Press, it might be imagined that 
overseas newspapers came mostly into being in August, 1914, for war- 
time propaganda purposes. Indeed the whole book suffers from its 
aggressive patriotism, To wander round the British Empire Exhi- 
bition alone may be both pleasant and entertaining ; to be accompanied 
by a guide with a megaphone is quite another matter. 


THE CITY 


HE last Stock Exchange account has been a good one, 
in the sense that prices have risen. The reason for this 
is the favourable course of negotiations at the London 

Conference. Perhaps the most welcome feature has been the 
rise in the value of the £ in New York. At the end of last 
year it was $4.32 to the £, and prominent Conservatives, in 
particular Sir Robert Horne, talked bitterly and misleadingly 
of this as resulting from the advent of a Labour Government. 
In reality, the fall was largely due to what the Times Financial 
and Commercial Supplement termed “ foolish speech-making 
by certain gentlemen (which) gave rise to the impression that 
the Government was going to resort to inflation,” the Govern- 
ment in question being, of course, that one of which the country 
was happily rid in January last. The fact remains that a little 
over half-a-year of Labour government has raised the value 
of the £ in America from $4.82 to $4.55. How newspapers can 
make their comments on commercial matters fit in with their 
political wishes is illustrated by the fact that on Tuesday of 
this week the Daily Mail, the present stunt of which is that the 
trade depression is the work of the Government, said that the 
cotton trade was hopeless, whilst the better-informed or more 
honest Financial Times of Wednesday reported from its Man- 
chester correspondent that “‘ the outlook in the cotton trade 
+ » « is now regarded as more hopeful than at any time since the 
War, and it is being freely predicted that the coming winter 
will see the industry on the way to prosperity once more.” 
* * * 


The City neither expected nor wished for a settlement with 
the Russian Government, so that the violent protests from that 
portion of the Press which prefers the Churchill method of 
dealing with that country do not fall entirely upon deaf ears. 
In these quarters a twenty million pound loan would arouse 
fury, where a hundred millions spent on futile military expedi- 
tions would be accepted with hardly a murmur—except against 
the education expenditure in this country. As things are, 
the City will certainly not take kindly to a Russian loan. 


* * * 


With a German loan assured, American and British financiers 
are turning their attention to the acquisition of shares in German 
business enterprises. The following comments of a solid German 
business man, whose judgments are usually sound, may be of 
interest : 


Advice as to financial questions is, of course, difficult. My 
opinion, however, is that shares have passed their lowest point, 
although it is to be noted that in the last fortnight they have re- 
covered 100 per cent. Everything depends on the London Confer- 
ence. I think that this will be of a satisfactory nature, and then 
considerable interest will be aroused in German securities. In 
that case shares will certainly rise considerably. Interest will in 
the first place be aroused in America, then in England. Very many 
of the shares are, of course, in safe hands. Some forced sales may 
take place, but we may assume that those who up to now have re- 
tained them, will continue to do so. It must be said that things 
at the present time are not in general favourable. In our case 
everything depends on our export trade, but most countries have in 
some way or other protected themselves against an excessive 
introduction of German goods. Before dividends can again be 
paid, share capital must be reduced. This reduction will resolve 
itself in many instances into four-fifths, or even nine-tenths being 
written off as lost. Reliance may be had on German competence 


and thoroughness, in spite of the after-effects of the revolutionary 
ideas of the last few years. The popular intelligence stands very 
high, and the people are firmly 


to carry out their obliga- 








tions, and once more work their way upwards. Germany cannot 









bear the thought of not carrying out the moral obligations it ha 
undertaken, and therefore I am of opinion that the new Loan wiy 
be absolutely safe. If we assume that it will be issued at 99 
bearing 7 per cent. interest, it should offer a very good investmen, 


for capital, and will certainly be over-subscribed. 


It is not, after 


all, a large sum, when we take into consideration that the 

is agriculturally in a good condition ; and it is not like Brazil, fo; 
instance. Politically, of course, France will always be a source of 
danger, but after this discussion I cannot believe that the Freng 
can venture to oppose the common sense of the world. Hence | 
am somewhat optimistic as to the future, up to a certain point, ang 
with the proviso that good times will not recur so speedily, and thy 


we all still have a hard time before us. 
* * * 


An issue of $22,000,000 of 6 per cent. three year Notes by the 
Industrial Bank cf Japan was made in New York on 
by the National City Bank, and was over-subscribed. The 
Notes are unconditionally guaranteed as to both principal anj 
interest by the Japanese Government, and the issue price was 
99} at which, allowing for repayment at par in three year’ 


time, the yield works out at 6} per cent. 


This Bank is a limited 


company, but is really owned by the Japanese Government, 


which appoints the President and Directors. 


Its issue of 5 per 


cent. sterling debentures are quoted in London at about 89, 
That financiers are learning from the last war (and pre 

for the next ?) is shown by the statement that “ the loan will be 
payable in time of war as well as peace, irrespective of the 
nationality of the holder, and without a declaration as to 


citizenship.” 
* * . 


Holders of Grand Trunk Pacific 4 per cent. debentures have 
received a pleasant surprise by the intimation of the High 
Commissioner for Canada that a full year’s interest is to be paid 


in respect of 1923. 


The debenture holders are entitled toa 


separate audit of the earnings of the Grand Trunk Railway, and 
their auditors differed from those of the Canadian National 


Railways. 


The Canadian Government states that in view of the 


difference of opinion between the auditors, the legal department 
of the Ministry of Railways has decided in favour of the debentur 


holders, giving them the benefit of the doubt. 


This is a score 


for the debenture holders’ committee, and serves to show that, 


in their phraseology, they had a “‘ nuisance value.” 


The bonds 


have risen about fifteen points on the news, and even at 59 fors 


4 per cent. security, do not seem unattractive. 


The financial 


papers are now emphasising the fact that although the Canadian 
railways charge the lowest freight rates in the world, they are 
being so managed as to show increasing net revenue. Little 


requires to be said of other markets. 


Tea shares look like having 


a renewed spell of activity, and Assam Dooars £10 shares # 
£36 16s., Jaipur Tea £5 shares at £18 10s., and Imperial Tea 4 
shares at 50s. are worth buying for yields of over 10 per cent, 


and probable capital appreciation. 


The rubber outlook is mor 


improved than appears on the surface, and it is already easiet 


to sell than to buy shares at present quotations. 


A. Emin DAVIES. 


—— 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements 
Sixteen Guineas per page. 





are 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


The yearly subscription to THe New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 


inserted at 
Company Reports 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. 
APPOINTMENTS 








Small Advertisements only. 








VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of Is. 9d. per line for a single insertion, or 16s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 


All communications should be THE MANAGER, 
New SYaTEsMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsw8y, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 

—— 
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NECESSARY FOR ALL SERIOUS STUDENTS, 
Price 12/6 net. Post free, 13/3, 


CONTRACEPTION 


(BIRTH CONTROL) 
IT8 THEORY, HISTORY AND PRACTICE. 
A Manuel for the Medical and Legal Professions and all Social Workers 








By 
MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, 
D.8c., Ph.D. 
Fellow of University 4, London. 


CONTENTS. 
Author's Preface. 
by Sir William Bayliss, F.2.S. 
by Sir Barr, M.D., Dr. ©. . 
Introductory Notes PR | Rolleston, Dr. Jane 









Hawthorne, and 
Chapter I. The To-day. 
> Desiderata—Satisfactory Contraceptives. 
: oe 
> a in Use, Described and Discussed. 
» in Use, and Discussed (cont.). 
» .vI. for Cases. 
» to = answered. 
jo | the Nineteenth Century. 
.~ the Twentieth Century. 
» xl. and the Lew in England, France and America 
» XIII. in Medical Schools. 
» XIV. Birth Control Clinics. 
Plates I. to IV, 
Tie Lene cage : 
“ Much the evidence contained in the book is quite unobtainable 
elsewhere.” 
The Woman's Leader says : 
es a © nD Gay gape an ot ees Oy o> 


The Nation : 
“Ota order of merit. . . . Will meet with opposition enly from 
those desire to suppress the facts.” 


Sr Witzam BAYLiss says: 
“Tt cannot fail to be of real service.” 


Dr, ROLLESTON says : 
“] predict a great success for the work, and I wish to record my thanks 
to the author for her pioneer work in preventive medicine.” 


This book is the first manual on the subject, and is packed with 
beth helpful and interesting matter and much that is new and note- 


Order from your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers : 
JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD. 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W. 














THE FABIAN SOCIETY 


KINGSWAY HALL LECTURES. 


Autumn, 1924. 


COURSE OF SIX LECTURES will be arranged, as usual, on 

WebNESDAY evenings, beginning on Wednesday, October 22nd, 

at the Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, Holborn, we. 2, at 8.30 p.m. 
The general title of the course will be 


“The Socialist Movement: 
Experiences and Expectations,” 


and the dates, lecturers and chairmen are as follows :— 


I. Wednesday, Oct. 22nd. 
The Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 
Chairman: Miss A. Susan Lawrence, M.P., L.C.C. 


Il. Wednesday, Oct. 29th. 
Mr. OSWALD MOSLEY, M.P. 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon, Lord Tomson. 


Ill. Wednesday, Nov. 5th. 
The Rt. Hon. SIDNEY WEBB, M.-P. 
Chairman: Mr. H. B. Lees Situ. 


IV. Wednesday, Noy. 12th. 
: The Rt. Hon. JOHN WHEATLEY, M.P. 
Chairman: Mrs. Srpney Wess, LL.D. 


V. Wednesday, Nov. 19th. 
: Mr. HUGH DALTON, D.Sc. 
Chairman : Dr, L. Haven Guest, M.P. 


VI. Wednesday, Noy. 26th. 
Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 
Chairman: Lt.-Col. T. S. B. Wittiams, M.P. 


for imission will be by ticket, for the course, which can be applied 
Of at once, or for each lecture separately. As the accommodation is 
ted, preference will be given to applicants for tickets for the 
e course. Applications for single tickets will therefore be 
a Pe until October 15th, 1924, after which the remaining seats 
be allotted according to priority of application. 
an Price of tickets for numbered and reserved front stalls or 
: cry seats is one guinea for the course of six, or five shillings for 
Single lecture; for numbered back stalls and gallery seats, twelve 
— for the course, or three shillings for a single lecture; for 
on mered back rows of gallery and stalls, six shillings for the course, 
one shilling and sixpence for a single lecture. 
ons for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 





Applicati 
25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


— 
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A Great Joy. 


An eminent London Pathologist writes:—" Your garments 


are a great joy in my life. I have given all other kinds away, 
and possess nothing but * AIRLIN *.” 


INEN MESH UNDERWEAR 
“AIRLIN” | “MESHLIN” 


(REGD.) EGD.) 
ALL PURE LINEN. 55%, PURE LINEN. 


We have received hundreds of testimonials from Doctors and 
others all over the world. All are agreed that Linen Mesh Under- 
wear is most beneficial to the health and lasts exceptionally well. 
Obtainable in varying weights from all up-to-date Outfitters, and 
guaranteed not to shrink. 

Patterns and full particulars free from 


THE IRISH LINEN MESH CoO., LTD., 
Dept. C., Rydalmere Street, Belfast, N. Ireland. 




















Just published. 2/- net. 


“HOW to AVERT CANCER: 


What everyone should know.” 
By H. REINHEIMER 


Author of “ Symbiosis.” 


This little book will prove a priceless boon to thousands. The 
author has an unrivalled mastery of the subject. 


To be obtained for > post free, from the 
author—103 King arles Road, Surbiton. 


Trade supplied by Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 














er ~erenere rue rer 
“Facts are stubborn things.” 

rl BURGLARIES ARE ON THE INCREASE. 

- Provide against loss by insuring with the 

= PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 

x HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 

> 





OOKS—Ainsworth’s novels, Jack Sheppard, Old St. Paul’s, Etc., 
1x vols., illustrated, 30s.; Boccaccio’s Decameron coloured plates, Edit. de 
Luxe, numbered, signed by the Artist, 18s. 6d.; New Letters and 

Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 2 vols., 11s. 6d.; Leonard Merrick’s rst Edit. 
The Worldlings, 1900, 258.; One Man's View, 1897, rare, s08.; The Position of 
Peggy Harper, 1911, 128. 6d.; Roberts the Book Hunter in London, 1895, 218. ; 
Holbrook-Jackson’s rst edit. Romance and Reality, 1911, Great English Novelists, 
1908, 128. 6d. each; Pollard, Secret Societies of Ireland, 1922, 6s. 6d.; Allan, Book 
Hunter at Home, 1922, 118. 6d.; Mathews, Annals of Mont Blanc, 1898, 118. 6d. ; 
Myers, Phantasms of the Living, 1918, 8s.; Waley, Chinese Painting, {3 1358. 6d. ; 
Punch First 100 vols., bound in 25 vols., half-morocco, {12 128,; Anthony Trollope’s 
Novels, 10 vols., 1874, £3 108. ; Symond’s Studies of the Greek Poets, 1876-77, 2 vols., 
{£2 7s. 6d.; Symonds’ Walt Whitman, a Study, 1893, 308.; J. A. Symonds, a Bio- 
graphy, 1895, 2 vols., 358.; Symonds’ Short History of the Renaissance in Italy, 
1893, 218.; Aristoph » © dies, first time literally translated, 1912, 2 vols., 
£5 58.; Oscar Wilde, The Shee, illustrated and decorated by Alastair, 1920, 258. ; 
Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus. by Beardsley, 15s. ; Oscar Wilde, a Study by Stuart 
Mason, 1905, 218.; Oscar Wilde, Sebastian Melmoth, 1904, 258.; Oscar Wilde, An 
Ideal Husband, rare 1st edition, 1899, {2 108.; Oscar Wilde, Intentions, 1894, 218. ; 
Oscar Wilde, Poems, 1903, 218.; Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, 
1st edit., 258. ; Masefield, Selected Poems, signed copy, 428. ; Masefield’s The Dream, 
signed copy, 358.; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her Tale, only 50 done, 218.; Vailima, 
Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., £38; ay Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, £2; 
send for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me, 
I am the most expert book finder extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Machen, Chronicle 
of Cl dy; H n, Shropshire Lad, 1896; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols.; Farrer, 
Eaves of the World, 2 vols.; Tweedie, Arabian Horse.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 











OOK BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set 21; 
B ’s Novels in English, 58 Vols., 12; Trollope’s 
Barchester Novels, 8 Vols., 25s. ; Pepys’ Diary by atley, 10 Vols., 
best edit., {7; Cameron Etchings, 42s.; Jones’ Orme! Foreign 
Phrases, 7s.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (63s.), 35s. Catalogues 
free. Rare and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. 
Libraries or small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND BROS., 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


LITERARY 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. Established 1898. 











OURNALISM. MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 

NOVELS. Expert criticism upon all MSS 
PLAYS. Personal and Postal Courses under the direction 

SHORT STORIES. of Mr. BE. CLEMENT-SCOTT. 


Secretarial and Business Training. Prospectus on application. 73 Gower Street, 
Wc. 1. Tel.: Museum 7449. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





SCHOOLS 





REFORMED INNS. 


160 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S eae my mt HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

Ask for Deseri List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s louse, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British » Sanam, Hart Street, 


Square, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
tion, freproot floors, telephone, ait tee, 














RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOS. Founprp 188, 
A school combining gencral education with agricultural and other practical 
work. Special attention to delicate and backward boys. Apply ‘Sect, 


Baa SCHOOL roe. GIRLS, WESTBURY- -ON-TRYY, 
Head Mistres, Mee BM Bax Education as an efficient oh was 
1859, has removed Clifton to 


Playing-fields, but within casy A. hb of Bristol. Two Batrecce ak Schclarshipe at 
—— eo Por further particulars apply te th 






















Bi and Attendance from 8s. 6d. 

——- am Vag FY “ Bookcraft, ieoten® 3. 3 1232. 
BON comiorabie Boat (Winchmore, Bp ne Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the ; south aspect; 6 mins. sea; 

lovely garden; garage. From 3 gns. Tel. 3130. 
ASTBOURNE FOR SUNSHINE. ly first in official 
records for 1923). —ae oe Iylenee Gardens. 
Best locality, central. —Mrs. Roo 





Og PARK, ae of Wight.— ¢—Vogetaran_ Cue = House ; 
Roomy nye ey Re yy weod and down country; 
easy access all parts Island; large library.—Mrs. Wynne. 


C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy ang and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free oe « as individuals To 

to bealih tnd. physical development Pupils prepared for the Univerdia "Wa 

qualified staff. Principal: Tumopora E. Craac Wa 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HAUL, 
young Children. New ry tale followed the a the alm being to promote may 

indi t. No 

Serdiectaat from the Leng Guar? — 





































Becsmmourz WEST.—Croham Hurst _nnanting House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams one Gm. Gas fre in 
bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exxis. 


Bosre RESIDENCE in well furnished Bungalow, vacant , Sagan 


September 6th. Tennis Court.—Miss Etsmore, The Bungalow, 
House, Bacton-on-Sea, Norfolk. 


TO BE LET 


RR Ceee. SQUARE, W.C. Flat to let for three weeks from 
-_ August. Two rooms, kitchen, bathroom (geyser), piano, telephone. 











Rent 4} guineas a week. —Apply Box 6, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, lt, London, W.C. 2 


R eect, fs SQUARE, W.C. Quiet, pleasant room to let, 40s. 
week furnished, 308. unfurnished. Gas ring, electric light, geyser, bath 
for busi woman.— Write Box 7, New STATESMAN, 


10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Oy 4 House Accommodation for Paying Guests, also Flats, 
Suites, etc., in London.—-TOWN & COUNTRY AGENCY, 48 Dover St., W.1. 














PARTNERSHIP 
STABLISHED LITERARY BUSINESS has good opening for 


rtner, either sex, interested either in the revival of neglected mast 

in which the business has already had notable success, or in the gher 
Meenaey journalism.— Write fully to Box 8, y Naw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsvay, London, W.C. 2. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T YPRWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
ery description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 

® available for every dees of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 

typists provided.—MxTROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chamcery Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed b 
A experienced typist.—Mrs. Baooxza, 16 Buckingham Place, Ciittes, 

















UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available. —Miss Roserts, 5 High Holborn. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Y OUNG FOREIGN STUDENT OF POLITICS, with a knowledge 
of Germany and the Far East, wishes to join a Student’s Club or any other 
institution where politics are discussed. Good references. Please write 

Box 5, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Oo VISITING TEACHER, free September, Reigate district 
or London. Classes arranged. All elementary subjects. Matric, standard 
History French English.—Mrs. Taompson, 3a, Edwardes Terrace, W. 8. 











ANTED for about six months, a governess for an English boy 
of 9 in Germany.—Reply to A. R. GREEN, 25 Bridge Street, Christchurch. 





LUMS, Finest PERSHORE EGG, 12 Ibs. 7s. 6d., 24 Ibs. 

148. 6d.; 48 Ibs., 28s.; VICTORIAS, 12 Ibs., 8s. 6d. Carriage paid. 

a aaa free. Cash with order.—HuMPHREY AND STANTON, Swan Terrace, 
ves 


EARN TO Ware Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Regent Institute, 13) Victoria St., London, 8.W.1. 











CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work ; either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
we and free lesson to (Dept. T.3), Saaw Instirure, 1 Montague Street, London, 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 





Boa HOUSE, PORTEYNON, wAnena. SEA.—BOARDDG 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on cen coast in beau 


ucational ideals. Health Special caching tf reqna™ 
Principal at, wee ES Bee Lend.) ‘ancy Exton, 


Oy 4 MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD, 
Head Mistress: Miss Estuer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistvess: Mies Estersproox Hicks, B.Sc., London. 
A SOUND EDUCATION FeR GIRLS From 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGB. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “New 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparation for 
Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris D; 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicwoLis and Miss J. S. Manvis. 


MALTMAN’ S GREEN, eG BRRARD S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuamnens, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 











in 
Elecutieon, Dancing, oe 
sea level and is on gravel soil. The heuse 
of 15 acres. 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMER 





Examine sly pth. Inchusive tees, apply Hu 
or en 

Mastez, W : Ja School, Somerset, of a, x Cakt Ge teunn 
SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

os = 12. ye home life for a limited number of board. 

The teaching is based a ie Emiamedd antun coutiesl ean Ho 

methods modern ucation.—Full particulars from the Principal, Ms 

MILDRED STEELE. 

















TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 lau 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : rea Students are are trained 





Tele pe annum.—For prospectus apply Secrerary. 
GARDNER'S PHYSICAL STRATEN COLLEGE, 
WALLINGTON, SURREY 
le three for teachers of Gymmnastics is 
onc a SPARE ey tte eres, SOR 
Tennis and | y-—* ——— 
y of Movement, Pathology, ¢ = 
Boe, Sees i blic Examinations. "pecs 7s guineas per aaa 
Principal, Miss M. Garpwer, oD. (Stockholm). 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


| ener EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. eu5Y School : Colet_ Gardens 
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COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A. 
or send garments for free estimate.—Lonpon Turnino Co. (Dept. “ EB”), information concerning Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. Education, apply toe the Princi Miss LAWRENCE. — 










EAL HARRIS.—Lk&Ewis aNnpD SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free. State Shade 
desired.—NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 


Ee LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Bt 

UNIVERSITY URSES Arts, Screncs, MEDICINS AND Bwoinsesino 

Men and Women. wes feo a2 @ eas Hostel for Women Studests— 
free from RecrsTear. 










HARACTER READING.—INSIGHT into the character of 
yourself, your friends or enemies, Send P.O. 2/6 and specimen of hand- 
writing to ““GRAPHICUS,” Box N, 17 Great Turnstile, London, W.C. 1. 


La Post — 


LECTURES. ae 












OA absolute Cockroach Exterminator is Biattia, Union Cock- 
Guaranteed completely destroys them, by Sole Makers, 

H Crookemoore Sheffield. Tins éd., 
. —h —— mg 18. 2s. 8d., 5s. post 


A NYONE INTERESTED in the promotion of a fuller understant, 
ing of Fine Art (especially of Music) in this country, should cy, cute 
prospectus of Arthur Hirst’s Lectures, to THE LecTrURE AGENCY, 


Temple, W.C. 2. —a 
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